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1893 ecks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 
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A PLEA FOR A DIPLOMATIC CAREER. 


BY SHERIDAN P. READ, OF THE LIBERAL SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCES. 
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IPLOMACY, like music, is both an art and ascience. It 
is an art because it is dependent upon the talent of the 
individual. It is a science because it demands of the individual 
a profound knowledge of the rules of conduct which govern 
nations, in their dealings with each other, a thorough appreci- 
ation of the fallacy of these rules, the errors that have arisen 
from following them too blindly, and a clear conception of their 
present uses. 

Diplomacy, therefore, is not a fixed science like astronomy or 
physics, but is as variable as is our conception of right or wrong, 
for it is this very conception which is the great regulator of the 
law of nations. It is consequently public opinion which may 
change to-morrow the present accepted law of nations. 

Public opinion rarely keeps pace with advanced thought. It 
therefore devolves upon the jurists, statesmen, and philosophers 
of a country to put forth their influence to stimulate public 
opinion that its sanctions may be from a high standpoint of 
knowledge. It often happens, owing to the advanced ideas of a 
few men, that the public opinion of a nation may formulate 
certain principles of international law, and may clothe them 
with necessary authority. This authority, however, does not 
extend beyond the frontiers of that state, though its moral in- 
fluence may reach very much farther, if that state has succeeded 


in formulating the latent conviction of the whole civilized 
world. 
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A remarkable instance of one state formulating an act of 
this nature occurred during our civil war, when Prof. Lieber, a 
noted jurist and philosopher, put forth a project reviewed by a 
committee of officers and ratified by President Lincoln. Refer- 
ence is made to ‘‘ Instructions for the Government of the Armies 
of the United States in the Field,’”’ in which we find laid down 
certain rules as to the extent and limit of the rights of the 
victors in a hostile country over enemy’s property, public and 
private; as to the protection of citizens, religion, arts and 
sciences ; as to deserters and prisoners of war; as to safe 
conducts, treaties, and a variety of other subjects: relating 
to war. 

Inasmuch as these instructions contained general rules which 
were in accord with the ideas of humanity as to the manner of 
waging war, their effect has spread beyond the frontier of our 
own land, and has contributed powerfully to determine the 
principles of the law of war. 

Here is an instance of the expression of the public opinion of 
one nation on one of the most vital questions of international law, 
and the governments of Europe could not remain behind this 
country without being placed under the ban of public opinion, 
and being stigmatized as not attaining to the height of the 
progress made by international law, as it is being understood 
and interpreted by the civilized world. 

It is entirely due to the wisdom of Lieber in perceiving that 
our country was ready to formulate its convictions in this 
manner, that the above-mentioned stride toward perfecting the 
law of nations was made, and it was the accident of war which 
brought this idea to the mind of that eminent man. 

Our convictions when once formulated are in general good, 
since they result from the spirit of reform which is ever prevalent 
among us. 

In a Short article it would be impossible to give even a résumé 
of the progress made in formulating and perfecting the law of 
nations since the peace of Westphalia—the recognized starting- 
point of modern international law—or even to endeavor to 
discover what nation has contributed most toward this progress. 
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This, at least, is very certain, that the United States has made 
its presence felt among the nations of the world, and has in 
several instances expressed its convictions with such emphasis 
that the rest of the world was forced to give ear. 

The old world looks involuntarily to the new for reforms, 
social and politicaf It is on the territory of the new world that 
the problem of the equable adjustment of capital and labor, 
both being here fresh and vigorous, will eventually be solved for 
all civilization. And there is, at present, a growing tendency 
on the part of our nation throughout its length and breadth, to 
take up the study of political economy and political science, 
knowing that a ‘‘sufficient knowledge of these sciences will 
enable us to use our powers wisely, in relieving the labors and 
misery of mankind.”’ 

We are at present however, owing to our unsettled tariff laws, 
which Republicans have rectified according to their ideas, and 
Democrats are anxious to alter according to theirs, in a measure 
cut off from the commerce of the old world, thus having time 
for the moment, to discuss and possibly to solve, the great social 
and political problems of the day. Is not this, then, one of the 
best things that can be said in favor of Protection? 

Now, if ever, is for us the time to solve them, in order that, 
when our country shall be so wonderfully developed that we 
shall be compelled to seek beyond the seas—and the time is even 
now at hand—an outlet for our produce, and when we shall 
be thrown into still more direct and fiercer competition with the 
rest of the world, we may extend with our influence the reforms 
we shall have instituted among ourselves. 

There should be, therefore, scattered over the world, our 
fellow-countrymen learned in the political and commercial status 
of our own and of other countries, who may protect and further 
our commercial interests abroad, and lead the public opinion of 
these nations to our own ideas—and history shall point to 
America as the great advancer of liberal ideas. 

Let us hope that these liberal ideas when subjected to the 
critical search light of coming centuries may be found to have 
Such an inherent moral authority that they shall not require to 
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be upheld by exterior force. This is the pacific development of 
international law. 

Looked at in this light the question naturally presents itself: 
is it not of sufficient importance even now to our nation to 
realize that we are an ever-increasing factor in the march of 
human progress, and that we ought to mainfain a corps of men 
thoroughly instructed in the knowledge of the political, social, 
and commercial science of the world, not for the purpose of 
taking undue advantage of others, but to uphold and defend in 
the international arena, whatever is good and just in our new 
civilization. In other words, is there room in our government 
for a diplomatic career per se for young men to enter upon? 

There came to the notice of the writer of this article when 
discussing the possibilities of such a career for young men, the 
following very discouraging view of the matter : 

‘‘T fear these hopes of a diplomatic career will prove disappointing. 
Politics gives but poor promise of permanent employment, and unfits a 
man for other occupations. Official life as represented in our country 
is seldom a satisfactory one, and leads men too often to be truculent, 
insincere, and dishonest. I would not advise any young man whose 
future I valued, to attempt a so-called diplomatic career in our 
country.”’ 

These were the opinions, some seven years ago, of no less a 
man than our present secretary of state. That such adiplomat— 
by many considered our only trained diplomat—and such a 
statesman as the Hon. John W. Foster, should be forced to 
admit so unsatisfactory a state of affairs, shows that there is 
something radically wrong. 

Upon those of us who long for something higher in our 
political life, and do not strive to seek it, should rest the blame 
for this condition of things. 

It is often said in extenuation of our inefficient and inade- 
quate diplomatic service, that we rarely come in diplomatic con- 
tact with other nations. It is true that we are so geographically 
placed, that our relations do not often assume strained pro- 
portions with the governments of other countries; but it must 
not be forgotten that we are a nation made up of other nations, 
and that the foreign elements which we are daily absorbing 
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come to us bringing their nationality, their poverty, and even 
their crimes with them; that they expect to become American 
citizens, and to look for protection at our hands. We are 
therefore brought into very close contact with the citizens of all 
nations, and there are arising continual disputes on the ques- 
tions of nationality, naturalization, extradition, etc., which 
have to be settled by treaties and conventions, in accordance 
with the principles of international law. Events of recent date 
are still fresh in the minds of all to illustrate the above asser- 
tions. 

Since these treaties and conventions are supposed to be made 
for the welfare of the nation as a whole, as well as for the wel- 
fare of. the ingrafted foreigner, they should not be intrusted to 
unskilled hands. The head of the State Department, who is the 
exponent and guide of the foreign policy of the United States, 
should be kept officially informed on all questions of detail 
affecting the intricate parts of every dispute to be settled by 
men who know thoroughly not only our policy but the policy 
and political workings of the countries to which they are 
accredited. To accomplish this end requires a corps of trained 
diplomats. 

These foreign elements who come to our shores are imbued 
with the all-absorbing idea of bettering their material condition, 
and in doing this they help to develop our country. They do 
not, however, forget their native land, and are naturally in- 
clined when they have improved their condition, to bring about 
commercial dealings between the country of their birth and the 
country of their adoption. Thus they extend and develop the 
peaceful pursuit of commerce with other nations, and our inter- 
course with foreign peoples. Each wave of the great and in- 
creasing tide of population setting in to our shores brings with 
it the possibility of an immense addition of wealth to our 
country, and of an immense extension of our commercial and 
political dealings with other nations. 

As has been already intimated we have been so occupied in 
developing our own country that until recently we have not 
striven to push our commerce with other countries, but we are 
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being forced more and more to give to the world a larger quota 
of what we are so bountifully producing on that principle of 
political economy that every nation is endowed by nature to 
produce certain things better than other nations. This princi- 
ple is the mainspring of commerce. 

In proportion to the development of our commercial relations 
the importance of our consulates is augmented, and the efficiency 
of our consular system must be commensurate with its impor- 
tance. With our increasing internal wealth, an increasing pro- 
portion of our people is spreading over the globe in pursuit of 
education, science, art, and pleasure, lingering for a time in 
foreign lands and entering into relations with strangers. It is 
the duty of our paid servant in foreign lands to protect the 
varied private interests of his compatriots, while thus engaged, 
and to assist them in case of need by whatever influence he may 
possess with the authorities of the country, and in strict accord- 
ance with the power vested in him. 

In former times a consulate was a reward for a commercial 
career which the recipient was proud to accept for the honor the 
office brought with it ; the more so, as the duties of such a po- 
sition were very light. 

But now the duties have become so varied and complicated, 
and the knowledge requisite to fulfill such a position so great 
that a consulate should henceforth be regarded as a special 
vocation included in the diplomatic service of the country, since 
in many cases a consulate is quasi-diplomatic in its nature. 

A consular position in these days must be a career in itself, 
not the partisan reward or emolument of a former career. 

In process of time war, it is believed and hoped, will become 
a relic of the past. Especially shall this be true in our country, 
remote in situation, serene in habit, absorbed in the arts of 
peace rather than in the science of warfare. 

We have schools established by our government devoted to 
the training of young men for military service both on land and 
sea. Do we not rather foresee in our future with its vast spread- 
ing commercial enterprise and consequent social relations a 
greater need for schools consecrated to the goddess of peace, than 
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for those dedicated to the god of war? Schools where young men 
shall be trained to represent our country abroad in a thorough, 
skillful, and able manner, and who shall thus protect and foster 
our interests, while at the same time winning for us wholesome 
respect and approbation throughout the whole civilized world. 

It is to be feared that many of our representatives in the past 
have not won in foreign lands those laurels that our country has 
merited at their hands. 

To send a man to represent us who has made no study and has 
no well-grounded knowledge of political science, and the tra- 
ditions of the diplomatic history of the world, who cannot even 
speak intelligibly the language of the country to which he is 
sent, is to expose not only the representative himself, but the 
government which shields him to the secret, if not overt, ridi- 
cule of the court to which he is accredited. 

We do not here intend to underrate the several brilliant and 
efficient men who have been and who now are representing us 
abroad. But the fact that a few out of many have worthily 
filled their positions does not leaven the whole foreign system. 

No nation trusts to chance that in time of war generals may 
perhaps be found competent to command her armies. But every 
nation whether of warlike or unwarlike habit establishes mili- 
tary schools as sources to supply leaders for the moment of action. 

There are young men graduating from our principal colleges 
who have been devoting their time to the study of political 
economy and political science with a view of dedicating their 
knowledge to the amelioration of our own social disturbances. 
Why should there not be an equal number of young men 
encouraged to devote their time to the study of the great inter- 
national problems of the day? The young man who studies the 
latter must have studied the former, for if he is to have any in- 
fluence upon international questions he must not only be able to 
read but to rectify, if called upon, the public opinion of his 
own country. He should be able to assist in directing the 
national conscience. He must be a careful student of sociology. 

To encourage young men in the study of international affairs, 
political and commercial, it is evident that there must be created 
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a diplomatic and consular career, independent of political parti- 
san influence. To make such a career possible is the duty of the 
state. And it is the duty of wise men to force upon the notice 
of our national legislators the wisdom of creating the possibility 
of such a career. When such an opening is made a reality and 
a young man demands instruction in those subjects with which 
he should be acquainted, there is no doubt our country will 
hasten to supply him with the necessary instruction. 

In France the great training-school for aspirants to the foreign 
service is the Liberal School of Political Science. This school 
is at present entirely independent of the French government. 
The government has made a diplomatic career possible for young 
men, and this school has answered the demand of aspirants. 

The object of the school, says in general its little program, is 
to give instruction in those branches of knowledge which are the 
natural crowning of all liberal education, and of which no culti- 
vated man should be ignorant. 

Its special object is to prepare young men for diplomatic and 
other political careers. It numbers in its corps of professors 
such well-known men as Léon Say, senator and member of the 
French Academy, Lavasseur, Renault, Albert Sorel, Funck, 
Brentano, Pigeouneau, Le Bon, and Le Roy Beau-Lieu. Those 
who enter upon the studies of the diplomatic section are obliged 
to take the following courses : 

Diplomatic History from the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
to 1789. 

Diplomatic History from 1789 to the present time. 

Geography and Ethnography. 

Economical Geography. 

International Law. 

Constitutional International Law. 

Commercial and Maritime Legislation Compared. 

Oriental Affairs since 1856. 

Commercial History. 

English, French, and German. 

Constitutional History. 

Political Economy. 
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To complete such a course of study requires at least two years 
of hard, conscientious work, at the end of which time the young 
aspirant for diplomatic honors is barely ready to enter the 
diplomatic service of his country at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, and his promotion in the service depends upon his 
fidelity and ability. 

This is the only school of diplomacy in the world, and to its 
cultured shades are sent young men from every civilized and 
semicivilized country on the globe. Even China and Japan 
contribute candidates, indicating that these nations—semi- 
enlightened though they be— yet feel the need of able represen- 
tation among the nations of men. 

It is perhaps needless to say that only two young men from 
the United States have ever studied at this school. (The other 
republics of America, however, so unimportant that we in our 
virile strength almost forget their existence, send each its quota 
of students, thinking it of sufficient importance to be repre- 
sented by men who have been trained for their duties.) And it 
is wholly unnecessary to state that these two United States citi- 
zens were in no wise induced to take up these diplomatic 
courses through any encouragement from their home govern- 
ment, although their government alone will be benefited if the 
knowledge here obtained is to be employed for the good of their 
native land. 

The foregoing remarks are prompted by a deep interest in our 
country’s welfare, and in the hope and confidence that our 
country shall become the most powerful lever in the pacific 
development of international law, which in its highest sense is 
the law of humanity and brotherhood. 

To labor for the perfect fruition of this law should be the 
noblest career open to mankind. 

SHERIDAN P. READ. 





IS PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC PRAC- 
TICABLE ? 3 


BY M. FILLMORE BROWN, OF THE BUFFALO BAR. 


AM not a defender of the liquor traffic. As an American 

citizen I have the welfare of my fellow-countryman at 
heart. If I thought for one single moment that a prohibitory 
law would stop the sale of intoxicating liquors to be drunk as a 
beverage, no man would any quicker trample beneath his feet 
party convictions and past political affiliations, and be found 
marching shoulder to shoulder with those who are attempting to 
make Prohibition a part of the organic law of this republic. I 
believe a man should be a slave of no political party. He has 
the right as an American citizen to reason out in his own way 
his own governmental creed, and then vote with the party that 
voices such creed; and at all times to express his sentiments. 
If he believes that efforts to obtain Prohibition are useless, 
futile, and foolish, he has a right to say so, and give the reasons 
for the faith that is in him, and no one should question his 
privilege or impugn his motives. 

Now this question is not to be discussed in the light of senti- 
ment. To use the language of Grover Cleveland, ‘‘ It is a con- 
dition, not a theory that confronts us.’’ For instance, when a 
river captain proposes to float his steamer down an unknown river 
he does not ecstatically dance about and say, ‘‘I will float her 
whether there is water or not ; God will float her, she will float 
in some way.’’ He knows very well that he cannot float his 
craft unless there is a sufficient depth and width of water ; so 
the first inquiry he makes is as to the amount of water, the cur- 
rent, and the draft of his vessel. So in discussing this question 
we must not lose ourselves too much in the abstract right of the 
question, but we ought carefully to examine the present con- 
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dition of the liquor traffic and the condition of society in refer- 
ence to it, and then we can tell something as to whether a 
prohibitory law could be floated. The day is past when one 
man or a few men assuming to themselves a divine superiority 
of opinion over all other men can say that a principle is right 
and must be law. A law is a dead letter, when the people of 
such community are not ready to receive the law, yield obedience 
to it, and be governed by it. 

From earliest times, liquor in some form has been made, sold, 
and @runk as a beverage. As society has grown, commerce in- 
creased, civilization flourished, in just the same proportion the 
sale and drinking of intoxicating liquors have increased. The 
business has kept even pace with all of the other great manu- 
facturing and commercial interests. In the business, millions of 
men are employed, a vast amount of products are consumed, 
millions upon millions of dollars are invested in property used 
to manufacture and sell liquor. It has been stated by various 
temperance speakers and in the Prohibition press, and coming 
from so highly respectable a source the statement must be true, 
that in this country there is annually paid for liquors the sum of 
$900,000,000. This does not include the cost of manufacturing, 
the value of the products used, and the amount of money in- 
vested in the manufacture and sale. 

In the year 1884—I take this year for I have no figures for 
any later year—the total amount of revenue derived from the 
sale of spirituous and malt liquors amounted to $95,000,000, de- 
fraying more than one half of the expenditures of the-govern- 
ment. This does not include the amount paid in license fees. For 
instance, in the year 1890 the license fees paid in to the treas- 
urer of the city of Buffalo amounted to $292,660. During. that 
year there were 5,076 licensed places. I do not mention these 
figures as a defense of the liquor traffic, but simply to illustrate, 
in a way, the enormous business that is carried on. What is 
more remarkable, the growth of the liquor traffic has more than 
kept even pace with all of the other business interests, in spite of 
the most wonderful condemnation and opposition. From early 
times the moral tone of society has thundered against it. One 
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of the most concise and most expressive of temperance lectures 
that ever came from the pen of man was written by King 
Solomon three thousand years ago: ‘‘ Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in the cup. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.”’ 


The teachings of temperance have always been inculcated by 
all moralists throughout the civilized world ; the press has lent 
its giant influence to disseminate its blessing ; and the ministers 
of religion have mingled its precepts with the glad tidings, 
‘* Peace on earth and good will toward men.’’ In contrast, the 
evils of intemperance have been most vividly portrayed. The 
choicest figures of rhetoric and the liveliest images of poetry 
have been evoked, and the pencil’s mimic power has with start- 
ling fidelity thrown back from the canvas the terrible effect of 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors. Yet the saloon, the 
bar, and the brewery have kept even pace with the schoolhouse, 
the church, the store, the factory, and all other business enter- 
prises which engage the attention of men. 

This to-day is the condition and strength of the liquor traffic, 
a traffic which the friends of Prohibition must meet and over- 
throw ; a traffic that has been in existence for three thousand 
years, that has always been able to overcome the assaults of its 
enemies, and still continues to have as strong if not a stronger 
hold upon society than it ever had. It cost four hundred thou- 
sand human lives, and millions upon millions of money to 
extirpate from our land the curse of human slavery ; and for a 
long time in that contest it was a serious question whether our 
republic as a republic would remain on the map of the globe, 
and the stars and stripes would continue to float in the skies 
over a united nation. And the question was only answered in 
the affirmative by reason of the fact that the American race was 
able to send out an army of boys, who, without any military 
education, were able to march to battlefield, stand up in front of 
the curling line of smoke, out of which came thousands of death- 
laden bullets, close up the ranks and steadily march on until 
their flag was planted upon the ramparts of the enemy. But 
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slavery was local; it was confined to a minority of the states 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The liquor traffic is not local ; like the grip—it is everywhere 
—it is nestled in all over, and intimately connected with all 
business interests. 

Now how is this traffic to be prohibited? Not only must the 
sale be stopped, but the manufacture of it. I ask my Prohi- 
bition friends, ‘‘How is this to be done?” If done at all it 
must be done by law, by constitutional methods. In answer to 
this question we have a right to look at the platform of the 
National Prohibition party. It says “by a constitutional 
amendment’’ which shall declare in so many words ‘‘that it 
shall be unlawful to manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors in 
this country.’”’ But the Supreme Court of the United States, a 
co-ordinate branch of the government, all-powerful within its 
province, has already held that the matter of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors is a police regulation, a part of the sovereign 
power of the state, and the general government has no more 
to do with the business of manufacturing and selling liquor in 
a State than it has to regulate how streets shall be paved in a 
city. 

But, for the argument’s sake, suppose that the people of this 
republic have a right to amend the constitution and put into it 
a clause prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors to be used as a beverage. Before such an amendment 
can become a part of the constitution such an amendment must 
receive the assent of three fourths of the states. There are now 
forty-four states ; thirty-three states must pass a prohibitory 
amendment. Can the consent of these.thirty-three states be ob- 
tained? This republic has been in existence for more than one 
hundred years. During all that time the question of temper- 
ance has been a burning one. It has been the subject of debate 
at the fireside, on the streets, in the press, in the pulpit, and on 
the rostrum. Over the question great political parties have 
divided and contended for the mastery at the polls. During 
that one hundred years just five states have passed and kept on 
their statute books a prohibitory law. Can it be expected that 
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the next century will-see better results? We must also re- 
member that our voting population is rapidly changing. 
Foreign emigration is rapidly outnumbering the descendants of 
the early settlers. Weare again becoming a nation of mixed 
races. Will Prohibition stand a better chance in the future, 
when a much larger portion of our fellow-citizens are men of 
foreign birth, who came to this country with fixed ideas in 
regard to the temperance question not at all favorable to Prohi- 
bition? Under the influence of this foreign emigration what 
has become of your American Sunday, that day of old-time 
rest and quiet? It has now become a day of jollity, amuse- 
ment, and recreation. If you cannot preserve your New Eng- 
land Sunday, how can you pass a prohibitory law? Coulda 
prohibitory amendment be passed in New York State? What 
would be the probable majority against it in our large cities, 
like New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo? For a good many 
years we have had on the statute books of our states a local 
option law, giving to each town the right to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors by a majority vote of the people. The 
rural districts have always been the stronghold of temperance. 
For years in each town election the question is hotly contested 
and a full vote is polled ; but during the last three years, after a 
practical trial of local Prohibition, in most of the towns, nearly 
two thirds of them have elected license commissioners. For in- 
stance, take the village of Le Roy, my own home, a beautiful 
village ; a community of schools and churches. In its midst is 
the Ingham Ladies’ College, a revered institution of learning, 
that for fifty years has overshadowed the community with its 
cultivating and refining influence. For the last two years the 
voters of this town, a majority of whom are for temperance, 
morality, and sobriety, have elected license commissioners by a 
majority of 150. Why? They tried local Prohibition. They 
saw just as much drunkenness, just as much crime and pauper- 
ism resulting from the business illicitly carried on as when it 
was carried on under a license system from which there was de- 
rived a revenue to defray the expenses resulting from the use of 
intoxicating liquors. This is the verdict of the most of our 
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towns where local Prohibition has been tried. The trouble is, 
Prohibition does not prohibit. 

Now, having shown the condition of the traffic, the impossi- 
bility of ever passing a prohibitory law, let us proceed to 
ascertain who are the friends and supporters of the traffic. 
Who consume this $900,000,000 worth of liquor annually ? 
Drunkards, loafers, and criminals? No. By no means. These 
classes consume but a small amount of it. The amount of 
liquor sold would be very small if it depended for its con- 
sumption on these classes. A large portion of our society men, 
business men, well-to-do laboring men of every description and 
kind patronize the saloon, and to a certain extent drink intoxi- 
cating liquors ; men, who in no sense are drunkards. It is but 
a very few of the men who drink intoxicating liquors who use it 
to excess. Now in no sense am I attempting to defend its use in 
any form. I am not upholding any one in the use of liquor. 
There is danger in its use ; yet thousands of men drink, without 
any harm either to themselves or their business interests. It is 
the exception where a man becomes a slave to the intoxicating 
bowl. Go into any reputable saloon or club house where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold. Go to any first-class hotel bar; a bar 
that probably takes in from $300 to $500 a day. Who are the 
men who pay this money for drink of all kinds? Merchants, 
contractors, bankers, clerks, lawyers, judges, officials of all 
kinds, men representing all branches of trade and business. 
Men who consider it their personal right and privilege to take a 
drink if they feel like it and that it isa matter which concerns 
no one else. 

Now, this being so, this being the condition of society in refer- 
ence to this business, what would be the fate of a prohibitory law 
if one should be passed? Would it not be a dead letter? What 
about your Sunday law? Do you inforce it? Since 1859 there 
has been a section in our license laws in New York State which 
declares in so many words, ‘that all saloons on Sunday shall be 
closed.’? Some years ago, as prosecuting attorney in my native 
city I convicted a saloon-keeper for-keeping open on Sunday. 
The only evidence I had to show a violation of the law was that 
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his front door was unlocked and people were seen going out and 
in ; and it was shown that one man bought a cigar and a glass 
of ginger ale. Ginger ale upon Sunday, especially when you 
attempt to prosecute for Sunday violations, is a very favorite 
drink, soI found. But he was convicted, fined, and his license 
forfeited. An appeal was taken to the higher court ; the con- 
viction was sustained, the court holding that the statute meant 
just what it said, ‘‘that every saloon on Sunday should be 
closed for business.’’ But is the Sunday Prohibition law in- 
forced? No one claims that it is. 

Why is it impossible to stop Sunday drinking? For the 
reason that there is a large ¢lass of our fellow-citizens who con- 
sider that they have an absolute personal right, which infringes 
upon no law of society or morality, to take a drink upon Sunday 
if they choose, as well as any other day. They demand this 
privilege. The saloon-keeper, cheerfully, for the sake of 
revenue, yields to this demand. By the force of this solidified 
public opinion, largely sympathized in by public officials, the 
prohibition with reference to drinking upon Sunday is trampled 
under foot and becomes a dead letter. There would be the same 
public sentiment, only in a much larger degree, with reference 
to a prohibitory law, and this would make one a dead letter if 
it should be passed. 

Prohibition would not decrease the amount of crime, pauper- 
ism, and misery from which society now suffers by reason of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Under a prohibitory law illicit 
saloons would still continue to exist; and the men who will 
drink, waste their fortunes, impair their health, and destroy 
their homes would patronize the illicit saloon just as frequently 
as they would the licensed saloon. The man who craves liquor 
does not inquire as to whether the place where he drinks has a 
license. For instance, for years and years there has been a law 
in all our statute books declaring it to be a state prison offense 
for any person to be an inmate or a frequenter of a house of ill 
fame. In the support of these places there is no public senti- 
ment whatever. The man or woman, especially the woman, 
who enters such a place, publicly, is thus placed beyond the 
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pale of decent and respectable society. Is this law obeyed? 
Has it ever been? I presume that to-day right here in the city 
of Buffalo, there are over five hundred such places in full blast. 
Could you create a stronger feeling against the saloon than you 
have created against these places ? 

Under the prohibitory system, with the same feeling existing 
in society with reference to the drinking of intoxicating liquors, 
how many saloons would there be? Therefore the question 
simply resolves itself down to this, ‘‘Is it wiser to have a pro- 
hibitory law, which means that any person who chooses has a 
right to sell intoxicating liquors, or a ‘license system’ regula- 
ting and controlling the traffic and making it pay a revenue?” 

It has been urged that a license system legalizes the business 
and makes it respectable ; that if the license were taken away 
from it the business would cease to become respectable, and that 
a prohibitory law could more easily be forced. 

But how about your Sunday prohibitory law? Under the 
Sunday prohibitory law the amount of liquor sold upon Sunday 
has increased from year to year. A Sunday prohibitory law has 
had no influence whatever in decreasing the amount of liquor 
sold upon Sunday, but rather to increase the amount. 

Therefore, what has been true ever since the commencement of 
the world is equally true now ; that men will drink intoxicating 
liquors, and will in all probability continue to drink intoxicating 
liquors until the days of the millennium. There being a de- 
mand for the article man’s ingenuity or cunning will never fail 
to supply the demand. Since the days of the Roman Empire 
all governments have recognized this fact; have attempted its 
overthrow and failed, and have thought it the better part of 
wisdom to adopt some kind of an excise system. Our present 
excise system is but borrowed, it is no new system, having been 
introduced into England in 1643. We may possibly be morally 
wiser than the generations of men who precede us in respect to 
legislating the liquor traffic out of existence, but it would seem 
to me that it should be shown that the moral condition of our 
society is better than it was in the past before the experiment 
can be safely attempted. Until the general tone of society can 
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be changed with reference to the sale and drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquors, I believe that a Prohibition law would be a 
failure and a dead letter. Prohibition has never been inforced 
in Maine, Vermont, Iowa, or in Kansas; for instance, in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, the common council passes an ordinance 
regulating the time when saloons shall be closed. In all of the 
larger cities in the state of Iowa the Prohibition law is openly 
and publicly violated. I know this of my own knowledge. In 
the smaller towns and villages there is a show of inforcing the 
law, but yet a man can get a drink of intoxicating liquors at 
any time. It has been publicly declared by temperance orators 
that the law was inforced with great vigor in the state of Kan- 
sas, but the other day it was publicly announced in the associ- 
ated press, and it has been published in all the newspapers that 
in a small town in the state of Kansas a woman had been elected 
mayor ; that there were eleven saloons in the place, and that she 
had closed every one of them, or was attempting tq close every 
one of them. It seems that the saloons had been in existence 
ever since the Prohibition amendment had been passed. The 
law must have been inforced with vengeance, where in a small 
place consisting of a few thousand inhabitants eleven saloons 
had been open and doing business. 

Not until the moral tone of society has been completely 
changed with reference to the sale and drinking of intoxicating 
liquors, and it becomes disreputable to be seen going into a 
saloon, just as disreputable as it is to go into a house of ill fame, 
can a prohibitory law be passed and inforced. A prohibitory. 
law passed in such a condition of society only puts a free rum 
sale in the place of our present excise system. Therefore, just 
as long as society continues to regard the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors as respectable, barring no man from any public position 


of emolument, I am in favor of a strong, clean excise system that 
makes the business pay into the treasury just as large a sum of 
money as possible, and at the same time controlls and limits the 
traffic just as much as possible. 


M. FILLMORE BROWN. 
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E CIVIL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF THE DIS- 
COVERY OF AMERICA. 
BY PROF. CHAS. S. WALKER, OF MASS, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


HE close of the 15th century finds Spain, France, Holland, 

and England looking out upon the mysterious ocean with 

wonder and increasing eagerness to defy its storms, penetrate its 
darkness, solve its enigmas, and seize upon its treasures. 

The times are ripe for new enterprises and a startling devel- 
opment of the pent-up forces of civilization. The Mediterranean 
Sea has served its purpose as a school of seamanship. The boat 
has developed from the canoe to the galley, and from the galley 
to the coaster, and from the coaster to the caravel with its lofty 
stern, its decks and its sails and masts fitted for ocean voyages. 
The science of navigation has produced the mariner’s compass 
and the astrolabe by means of which the vessel may be safely 
-arried far out of sight of land. The idea of the rotundity of 
the earth has, in spite of long opposition, become established in 
the minds of the well-informed. The discovery of the trade 
winds and of the trend of ocean currents has revealed nature’s 
pathways over the hitherto trackless main. Voyages along the 
western and southern coast of Africa, around tempestuous capes 
and athwart dangerous currents, through the midst of the torrid 
zone, whose fabled fires had long frightened timid sailors, and 
other journeys to the Canaries, to the Madeira Isles, and even to 
the Azores, halfway across the Atlantic, had produced a body 
of seamen fit for daring deeds of great moment. 

The facilities at hand, powerful motives were not wanting to 
spur men on to great effort. Europe, emerging out of the dark 
ages, had in its new beginnings been brought into relations with 
the older civilization and great wealth of Asia. The crusades 
had revealed the treasures and wisdom and power of the East to 
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the poverty and ignorance and weakness of the West. The 
travels of Marco Polo and of Mandeville, described in glowing 
colors, had inflamed the minds of men with visions of oriental 
magnificence. Trade with the Indies had brought to the nations 
of Europe the appliances and commodities which ‘men coveted. 
Those who controlled this commerce with India were greatly en- 
riched. Venice and Genoa prospered marvelously. But in this 
source of wealth and power the nations looking out upon the 
Atlantic had little share. They must pay tribute to the Italian 
and Venetian traders. Indeed this trade really impoverished 
them, draining them of gold which must be exported year after 
year to balance the account with India. 

These times produced one man who in himself represented the 
age. He comprehended the exigency and appreciated rightly 
the demands of Western Europe. He interpreted the age to 
itself, showing it what it most wanted and how its great want 
could be supplied. Columbus was master both of the science 
and the art.of navigation. But he was more than a sailor. He 
was a scholar. He was a man of one purpose, but of many 
ideas ; his outlook was as wide as his insight was keen. He 
was master of the learning of his time and of tradition so far as 
it related to the great end he set before him. 

He was a man of faith. His own ideas were so clear and his 
convictions were so profound that he would risk anything and 
everything upon their truth. Doubt never paralyzed his 
action. So sure and certain was he of the grandeur of his pro- 
jected enterprise that he could afford to wait patiently : and he 
was therefore also resolved to insist upon his price for the 
service he should render. England, Holland, France, and 
Spain with Portugal were maritime nations, each anxious to 
discover new worlds and especially eager to find a new route to 
India which it could control and so wrest from others the prize. 

Columbus knew that he was the man for the times, that he 
possessed that which the nations demanded, that he commanded 
the situation. He would not spoil everything by premature 
action. He would not enter upon the enterprise until he 
should be supplied with the necessary outfit to secure success, 
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nor before he should have his own reward amply guaranteed. 

He could well afford to wait. But in the meantime he would 
excite more and more the demand for his services by appealing 
to the love of riches and glory to be acquired through his new 
route westward to the East, and by appealing also to the 
religious motives which in that age always added a strong 
incentive to the love of gain and the possession of glory. When 
Henry of Portugal received his share of slaves from the coast of 
Guinea and sold the mother to one town and the child to another 
province and the father to a distant nation, it gave him great 
joy to console himself with the thought that by his profitable 
mercantile enterprise he was making Christians of these poor 
savages and saving them from eternal punishment. So Colum- 
bus knew how to interest the priests and the princes and the 
king and the queen in his undertaking by the powerful motive 
that great good must ensue to the church. Indeed Columbus 
himself insisted all the more strenuously upon his pecuniary re- 
ward because of his own purpose to devote a large share of it to 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher from the hands of the infidel. 

But while he sent his brother to England and he himself had 
negotiations with other nations, his own preference was to enter 
the service of Spain. At last the Moors were conquered and the 
Spanish king and queen were ready to close an engagement with 
Columbus. But they were not yet ready to pay his price. He 
turns his back upon them and sets out for France. He has not 
gone far before he is summoned to return and all his demands 
granted. He is to have the outfit he asked, he is made admiral 
for life of his new world and the office is to descend to his son, 
he is appointed viceroy and governor general, he is to have for 
himself one tenth of the wealth realized and he is to have and 
enjoy still other honors and emoluments. 

Four hundred years ago this man of destiny sailed with his 
little fleet across the unknown sea, the real discovery of America 
began, and the human race entered upon a new era of existence. 

I say the discovery of America began ; centuries have passed 
since Columbus disembarked upon the outer islands of the 
Western Hemisphere and during all these years new discoveries 
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have been made, but still America is known only in part. We 
have mapped out portions of its surface, we have navigated its 
lakes and rivers and tapped some of its reservoirs of oil and gas 
and opened a few of its mines; but let us not imagine that we 
have ever yet discovered the half these continents contain of 
treasure and of opportunity. In spite of the millions that have 
emigrated to these shores the Old World contains millions more 
who have not yet discovered America; and-of the millions 
living in South and North America comparatively few have any 
adequate idea either of what this Western World is or of what 
it is yet to be. I rejoice in this Columbian celebration, in which 
so many of both hemispheres participate, with so much enthusi- 
asm, for so many days, because it must result in the stimulus 
which shall influence this generation to discover for itself the 
goodness and the wisdom of the Providence that has reserved 
for these days an environment in every way fitted for the 
wondrous development and startling achievements of the human 
race at its best. 

As to the civil and political bearings of the discovery of 
America the experience of four hundred years has taught us 
some things of great importance which, if clearly compre- 
hended, cannot but guide us in the right paths for future suc. 
cess. 

The Northman, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Dutchman, 
and the Englishman each discovered America. Each gained 
what he sought, but all did not equally profit by that which was 
found. 

The Northman, a thousand years ago, sailed to Iceland, thence 
to Greenland and thence all along the shore to Cape Cod and to 
Rhode Island, perhaps even to Florida ; but he sailed to gratify 
his curiosity and to satisfy his love of adventure. These ends 
once gained he returned to Northern Europe to tell tales and 
sing songs. He was content. 

The Spanish loved gold, the symbol and efficient instrument 
of wealth. In spite of his religious enthusiasm, which often 
deceived and beguiled his soul, Columbus set out from Spain 
moved by the passionate love of wealth. All the treasures of 
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the Indies were to be his. When he brought back gold and 
spices and slaves to prove his stories of untold wealth, yet to be 
acquired, he was received with joy. But when after other 
voyages he came back with empty hands, chains, ignominy, 
neglect, were all that Spain had to give her Admiral of the 
Western Seas. For centuries the Spaniard has been discovering 
America but at all times the motive has been the love of 
wealth. Shipload after shipload was carried into Spain, but the 
Spaniard’s track, everywhere throughout the New World, is 
marked by rapine and ruin. The civil and political institutions 
planted by Spain in .the New World have proved to be failures 
because their one end and purpose was to enrich the mother 
country at all hazards and at any cost to the aborigines and to 
the colonists. Because of her conquests of America, Spain be- 
came the richest nation of Europe, but her gold and silver, thus 
gained proved her ruin. From a first-class power Spain rapidly 
degenerated until now she is no longer abreast of the leaders of 
the human race. Columbus and Spain with wonderful genius 
both sought in America gold: they both got what they sought, 
but little real good did it bring them. The love of gold as the 
motive to action brought woe untold to others and to themselves 
curse after curse. 

The dominant motive of the Frenchman is love of glory. The 
Frenchman was not far behind the Spaniard in the discovery of 
‘ America. I know of no more fascinating story than that of the 
exploits of the Frenchman in the New World. There is no 
more daring navigator than he, no soldier more chivalrous and 
brave than he, no pioneer more heroic, no missionary more self- 
sacrificing. The Frenchman sought for glory and he found it. 
He seized a great empire. His flag, his language, his commerce, 
his religion entering at the northern ports ascended the St. 
Lawrence, took possession of all Canada, navigated the Great 
Lakes, discovered the Mississippi and gained for France the 
whole valley of the Father of Waters and its tributaries. The 
Frenchman seized the heart of America. The Indians through- 
out the broad land were his subservient vassals. He has 
stamped his name upon our fairest scenes. Glory gilds every 
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page of his history ; but his hold on America was only transient. 
‘“‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”’ 

The Dutchman was a trader. Amphibious in his nature, his 
grasp upon terra firma was but slight; but on the salt water he 
was at home. Shut out from agriculture and from conquest by 
land,he found in commerce a source of great prosperity. Give 
him a ship and a rocky island somewhere in a foreign land upon 
which to establish his trading post and he was sure to increase 
his riches and multiply his wealth. Ifa new route to India was 
to be found, or a new world was to be opened to commerce, the 
Dutchman must not be left out. It was not long then before 
the Dutch sloop was vexing the waters of the Hudson and 
the Van Dycks were running through Hellgate to appropriate 

Manhattan Island as the site of a Dutch factory where beaver 
skins and hogsheads of tobacco might be collected and loaded on 
their vessels. 

But America was not for the Dutch. They took Holland and 
by means of their dikes kept it. They took Manhattan Island, 
the key to the commerce of the New World, but they could hold 
it only for a day. Commerce enriches an old established state, 
often by impoverishing a new and weak nation, but it has of 
itself little power to create new and abiding states. The Dutch 
cared more for the peltry of the colonists than they did for the 
hunter and trapper himself. 

There were castles in Spain, there were palaces in France, 
there were ships in Holland, but there were homes in Great 
Britain. The Anglo-Saxon was not insensible to the allurements 
of gold, he was stirred by the love of glory as by the blast of a 
bugle, he was not ignorant of the advantages of commerce ; but 
prominent in his character was a love of home, brought with 
him no doubt across the channel from the German forests. The 
home was the dwelling place of the family. The home was an 
organism of which the individual was a living part. He lived 
for the sake of his home and his home existed for him. Out of 
the organism of the home came an organizing power. Gold, 
glory, commerce were valued so far and so far only as they enabled 
the Anglo-Saxon to enrich and beautify and strengthen his home. 
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The family grew to be a tribe, the tribe became a nation. The 
hut became a hamlet, the hamlet a borough, or city. But in all, 
the family idea and the home life prevailed. As the house in- 
closed and sheltered the family, so institutions, laws, the state 
itself, environed and developed the home. 

Out of all these Anglo-Saxons came in due time the Puritan, 
the man who valued his home and his family life all the more 
because he recognized God as the Father of all. The Puritan’s 
ideal of the home was the most exalted of all. To realize this 
ideal was the purpose of his being. England no longer fur- 
nished him the proper environment for his destiny. He escaped 
to Holland; but its lowlands and commercial spirit would not 
let him fulfill his destiny. 

In due time the Mayflower crossed the stormy seas and America 
was again discovered. But these discoverers came not madly 
seeking for gold, nor rashly for glory, nor selfishly for the 
profits of commerce to be spent presently in the luxury of 
Spanish castles and French palaces: they came seeking homes 
in a wilderness where they might worship God after the dictates 
of their own conscience and give themselves and all they had to 
America. They too found what they sought. They found the 
wilderness and they planted there the Christian home. 

The genius of the Anglo-Saxon for organization out of and 
around the home, God’s best gift to humanity, needed a new en- 
vironment. Asia would not answer. Europe was not fit. 
America with its broad prairies and lofty mountains, its mag- 
nificent climate and exhaustless treasures, America with its 
infinite possibilities, alone was adapted to supply man’s greatest 
need. 

You are familiar with the wondrous story of liberty in the 
New World. Civil and religious freedom has here found an 
abiding place. Freedom of motion is ours. Out of a free home 
has come clear-eyed science and with it rapid transit, which 
measuring by time makes our continent smaller than the petty 
principalities of olden time. Freedom of thought is ours. 
With free speech and a free press and free schools have come 
the overthrow of superstition and a bursting of the barriers of 
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ignorance. Freedom of labor is ours. For a time the foul blot 
of slavery seemed to doom millions to the rod of the taskmaster, 
but those who gave themselves to America poured out their 
blood until its red current cleansed all the stain. Freedom of 
religion is ours. The stake and the dungeon are no longer 
instruments of the soul’s salvation. 

But our freedom does not mean license and lawlessness; but 
rather knowledge of truth and voluntary obedience to all that it 
commands. 

What constitutes America of this closing century? So many 
square miles of land and water? So many millions of human 
beings? Something more, much more than all these ! 

America is the hope of the world. It is the meeting place of 
the children of men. It is freedom’s home. It is the oppor- 
tunity of science. It is religion’s sanctuary. It is the environ- 
ment in which the mightiest material and spiritual forces are to 
work out the destiny of man. 

The lesson of the centuries is this. America is not for the 
lover of gold. America is not for the lover of glory. America 
is not for the transient trader. He who comes seeking America 
to make it his means of selfish gain can never prosper here. He 
is not wanted. Shipwrecks and disappointment await him. 
But to him who comes to give himself to America; who says not 
‘¢ America is mine,’’ but ‘‘I am America’s’’; who comes to 
make for himself a home in which he may serve God and 
his fellow-men to the best of his ability, a hearty welcome is 
given. To him America opens wide her doors of glorious 
opportunity, whether he come from Asia or Europe, whether his 
skin be white or black or yellow. 

And the same principle applies to those of us who glory in 
calling ourselves native Americans. What right have we to 
this land? The redman was here centuries before us. The 
Northmen, the Spanish, the French have equal, if not superior, 
rights of discovery with us; Our only just claim to America is 
that we realize our high calling and having been intrusted with 
this kingdom of God continue to bring forth the fruits thereof. 

Cuas. S. WALKER. 
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“HOW TO REBUILD OUR MERCHANT MARINE.” 


BY EDWIN MEAD. 


<ygen is the title of a most remarkable article by Theodore 

Cox in the October number of this magazine. Protection- 
ists, as a rule, have had little or nothing to say about the decline 
and almost annihilation of our merchant marine. This article 
by Mr. Cox is remarkable by reason of his reckless use (not to 
say abuse) of historical facts, but its most amazing feature is the 
assertion that our shipbuilding has not been protected; that 
while all other interests have had the benefit (?) of the govern- 
ment’s fostering care ‘‘our merchant navy has been left out in 
the cold to wilt and die.”’ 

Here is a unique and startling proposition. Many people 
have been laboring under the impression that shipbuilding was 
a thoroughly protected industry. Our woolen industry is pro- 
tected by a tariff of 100 per cent and upwards. But as we con- 
tinue to import woolens (some sixty millions of dollars’ worth in 
1891 including wool unmanufactured) this tariff is only partially 
prohibitory. Would Mr. Cox venture to say that the woolen 
industry was not highly protected ? 

Now suppose in place of this partial prohibition by tariffs we 
substitute absolute prohibition by special law, would the woolen 
industry cease to be ‘‘ under the fostering care of Protection ”’ ? 
On the contrary would it not become most completely protected 
from all foreign competition ? 

Well, this is exactly the case with the shipbuilding industry. 

We are absolutely prohibited from buying foreign vessels and 
have been for over a century, and yet Mr. Cox tells us our 
merchant marine has not had protection and has died for want 
of it. 


After 100 years of prohibition of imports (absolute protection 
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of shipbuilding interests) we need a high power magnifying 
glass to discover our merchant marine engaged in the foreign 
trade. Do we need further proof that Protection is a dismal 
failure? If so, turn back to the history of our country during 
the administration of Jefferson. When England was com- 
mitting all sorts of depredations which threatened, and finally 
resulted in, the War of 1812, Jefferson urged Congress to lay 
an embargo on English shipping as a retaliation. Congress did 
so, and with what result? That America was injured even 
more than England. Jefferson here unintentionally showed the 
fallacy of the Protectionist idea of trade—especially foreign 
trade. The adoption of his plan of retaliation proved that 
trade is a mutual benefit and its destruction or restriction must 
be a mutual injury. If, then, complete Protection is an injury 
and a failure, is it possible that partial Protection such as our 
present tariffs give, is a benefit? 

But our shipbuilding interests are not satisfied with a mo- 
nopoly of the home market; they would also like a direct 
government bounty in the shape of a subsidy. So Mr. Cramp 
engineers a bill through (or partially through) the 51st Con-° 
gress to subsidize steamship lines. After enduring absolute 
Protection for a century it is now proposed that we go down in 
our pockets and pay these shipbuilders a direct bounty besides. 
The monumental effrontery of such supplicants is enough to 
make ordinary beggars turn green with envy. Surely Protec- 
tionism is a greed that knows no limit; is an appetite that in- 
creases the more it feeds. 

Mr. Cox says our merchant marine ‘ prospered under the fos- 
tering care and protection’’ of our absurd navigation laws by 
means of which (with the aid of a high tariff) we have accom- 
plished for ourselves what Great Britain through lawmaking and 
by lawbreaking so long tried but failed to accomplish—the de- 
struction of our merchant marine. 

But our “merchant navy prospered,’’ says Mr. Cox, ‘until 
the low tariff of 1846 brought ruin upon our iron and steel in- 
dustries—from which date the decline in our merchant marine 
can be traced.’’? I do not know what records Mr. Cox has used 
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in his ‘‘tracing,’’ but the reports of the government (the Bureau 
of Navigation) tell quite a different story. Such reports give 
the tonnage of our merchant marine engaged in the foreign 
trade in 1810 as 981,000 tons. In 1846 after thirty-five years of 
the ‘‘ fostering care’? (under which Mr. Cox tells us it prospered) 
its registered tonnage was 943,000 tons. 

Strange prosperity that shows a loss of 38,000 tons after 
thirty-five years of “‘ Protection’?! It may or may not be a 
significant fact that the tonnage of our merchant marine, en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, reached the lowest point, since the 
first of the century, in 1830 when the duties on dutiable goods 
amounted to 61 per cent (the highest with one exception of any 
year in our history). But it is certainly significant (and en- 
tirely contrary to Mr. Cox’s statement) that such tonnage began 
to increase with the adoption of the tariff of 1846 and steadily 
increased during the fifteen years it was in force reaching nearly 
2,500,000 tons in 1861. This is almost treble the tonnage of 
to-day and is the high water mark in the history of our 
merchant marine. That this was due to the relief afforded by 
the low tariff is proved by the records of the following years. 
After the enactment of the higher tariff of 1861 a decline in the 
tonnage set in that has continued until the present. The reports 
for the year ending June 30, 1891, give but 988,719 tons en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, about the same as it was eighty-one 
years before! Protection, in this instance seems to be only 
another name for suffocation—a slow death or gradual annihila- 
tion. 

The total tonnage of our foreign export trade last year, 1891 
(clearances from all ports), was 18,260,000 tons. Our merchant 
marine carried only about 24 per cent or 4,445,000 tons! The 
inability of Protectionists to see the folly -and failure of their 
mechanical scheme to produce something out of nothing and 
their remarkable vision for seeing immense subsidies paid to 
foreign merchant marines is truly amazing. Such subsidies are 
largely a myth—exist only in the diseased imagination of 
Protectionists. The steam merchant marine of Great Britain 
has a tonnage of over 8} million tons—more than three times 
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the combined tonnage of similar vessels of all the rest of Europe 
and America combined. And yet England pays no subsidy to 
shipbuilders or steamship lines except for postal and naval pur- 
poses. She pays for carrying the mails as does the United 
States and she also pays for having her merchantmen so built as 
to be available for naval service and requires them to be 
registered under such provision that she can put them into the 
navy if occasion demands. 

Our government has at last concluded to do the same and the 
two Inman Liners to be shortly registered under the American 
flag, as well as those to be built by the same company, will be 
registered under such postal and naval provisions as are the 
vessels built on the Clyde. 

The recent Free Ship bill whereby the Inman Liners were ad- 
mitted to American registry—though after our usual pernicious 
custom of favoritism—marks a new epoch in the history of our 
merchant marine. If it be a fact that we cannot build ships, 
why in the name of common sense should we be prohibited 
from buying them? And it is here we can see clearly the fallacy 
of the protective theory—for if we have any advantages for 
making certain articles we certainly need no act of Congress to 
compel us to do so; and if we have no such advantages it is 
surely idiotic to prohibit us from buying or to make it more ex- 
pensive to buy such articles. 

For the benefit of those, who, like Mr. Cox, are still worship- 
ing at the shrine of high tariffs I will give the testimony of one 
who has been a lifelong Republican—a secretary of the treasury 
under three administrations—Mr. Hugh McCulloch. Speaking 
of the decline in our merchant marine he says it is due chiefly 
to the high price of materials caused by our high tariff and 
cites the ‘‘ barbarous prohibition’’ of buying vessels elsewhere. 
He goes on to say that not only shipbuilding but the general 
prosperity of the country demands ‘That the protective policy 
be abandoned. A revenue tariff we MUST have. Absolute Free 
Trade is among the things hoped for when we are ready for 
direct taxation.’’ * 


*“ Men and Measures of Half a Century.” 





By Hugh McCulloch. Scribner: 1888. 
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These are the words, not of a Democratic Free Trader or of a 
college professor, but of a man of high standing in the Republi- 
can party, who not only witnessed such party’s birth and 
growth but served in the cabinets (as financier) of three of its 
Presidents, Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 

But Protectionists are apparently unable to conceive of any- 
thing growing naturally. Everything must be developed by 
artificial stimulant. A child housed up from the invigorating 
influence of the fresh air and sunshine and kept from growing 
either physically or mentally by continued restraint will be a 
weak, sickly thing ready to expire upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. A doctor of the Protectionist school is called in and in- 
stead of freeing the child from its bondage, giving it a chance 
for its life, an opportunity to grow and become strong under 
natural conditions, he prescribes some strong medicine and more 
restrictions. Now it is natural for a child to grow up healthy 
and strong (all other results are caused by unnatural conditions— 
transgression of natural laws) and it is just as natural for any in- 
dustry, which society demands, to become strong and great. It 
is no more natural for a vigorous and healthy man to have great 
muscles than it is for an energetic, intelligent, and wealthy 
nation to have great industries. The effect of protective tariff on 
such a nation is like the effect of alcohol on a man. Instead of 
giving strength they both lead to intoxication and rashness. 

Mr. Cox repeats the favorite fallacy of Protectionists about 
the high labor ‘cost of production in America, and is apparently 
imbued with the chronic superstition that ‘‘high wages imply 
a high labor cost.”’ 

The effort to blame wage-earners (or their high wages) for our 
inability to compete with foreign rivals instead of placing such 
blame where it belongs—on the foolish, idiotic, and injurious 
legislation of Congress—constitutes one of the most malicious 
and outrageous slanders in present politics. The inference from 
the talk of some of our politicians and of such writers as 
Mr. Cox is that nothing would ever prosper without the assist- 
ance of government and that such aid is all that is necessary to 
make the most unprofitable business a success. In their insane 
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partisan zeal they have exalted a ‘‘ protective tariff’? to the 
position of an almighty creator, which has created all our pros- 
perity, and to this political fetich they bow down and give all 
the praise now and forever. They give no credit to the bounty 
of nature, which has given us a soil and a climate which will 
grow almost anything; timber, iron, coal, copper, gold, and 
silver in most extravagant abundance ; natural means of trans- 
portation unequaled in the world. They give no credit to the 
intelligence, the energy, the capacity for work, and the marvel- 
ous achievements in the invention of labor-saving machinery 
for which the American people are so famous the world over. 
The plea that our high labor cost hinders us from meeting the 
competition of Europeans, cannot stand. Mr. McCulloch after 
a six years’ residence in England and after a careful study 
of production abroad says, ‘‘A dollar will purchase as much 
service in manufacturing in the United States as in England.”’ 
And England, be it remembered, is our chief foreign competitor. 
Further proof indorsing the same conclusions is furnished by 
ali scientific students of the subject. I will cite but one—a man 
who has probably made the most careful and elaborate study of 
the cost of production, both here and abroad, of any investigator. 
Mr. J. Schoenhof, a New York manufacturer, in his State 
Reports as consul and special United States commissioner to in- 
quire into the economy of production, as well as in his more 
elaborate works upon economic subjects, furnishes abundant 
proof of the correctness of Mr. McCulloch’s statement. Investi- 
gating a long list of the principal industries he finds that 
the dabor cost in manufacturing is usually as low in the United 
States as in England. In many instances it is lower, notwith- 
standing the fact that the rate of wages here is much higher than 
abroad. This is due to our improved machinery and methods 
used in production and the intelligence and consequent effective- 
ness of American workmen. Is any further proof necessary to. 
show that our high tariff is not and cannot be for the benefit of 
the wage-earner ; that whatever stands in the way of progress 
it is not the wage-earner or his high wages? 
EDWIN MEAD. 


































THE FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
BY ALLEN R. FOOTE. 


‘* Self-preservation is the first law of nature.’’ 
Self-perfection is the supreme duty of life. 


HE possession of manly attributes, natural or acquired, 

that render an individual superior to his fellows is, for 
him, a means of protection. The possession of such attributes 
enlarges the area of his sphere of freedom and establishes his 
independence. In the contact of man with man, that man is 
best protected whose individual powers or resources are such 
that he needs no legal protection. The statement in its briefest 
formula is: He is best protected who needs no protection. 

The rights and duties of a nation do not differ in principle 
from the rights and duties of individuals. If self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and self-perfection is the supreme duty 
of life for individuals, the principle of perpetuating and per- 
fecting existence is also the fundamental law of nations. <A na- 
tion is a legal person, a group of individuals organized into a 
bedy politic for the purpose of serving in the most practicable 
manner the well-being of the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. , 

A nation must achieve political independence in order that it 
may exist. Having gained political independence, its duty of 
self-preservation demands that it shall use every means it can 
command to acquire industrial independence ; in no other way 
can it serve in the most practicable manner the well-being of its 
citizens. In efforts to achieve or'maintain political independ- 
ence, all loyal citizens fuse their individual powers and inter- 
ests and stand as a unit for the integrity of the nation. In 
efforts to acquire or maintain industrial independence, it is no 
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less a patriotic duty for all citizens to fuse their individual in- 
terests and stand as a unit for the vital principle that every 
industry shall be fully protected. This principle is as vital to 
industrial independence as the principle that every citizen shall 
owe allegiance to no other nation is to political independence. 
A system of national economy can be founded only upon the 
principle of national protection for the industries of the nation. 

A system of American economy is as essential to American 
industrial independence, as was, or is, a system of American 
civil government to American political independence. 

An American economic system, based upon the principle of 
protection for American industries, will so equalize the economic 
conditions under which commodities are produced and ex- 
changed that an undue advantage cannot be gained over 
commodities of domestic production by the importation of 
similar commodities of foreign production. The practicai 
application of an economic principle to secure a definite object 
is both a science and an art. Properly to apply the principle of 
American protection for American industries, economic science 
must show what industries are unable to protect themselves and 
the degree of their disability. Economic art must devise 
the best means of supplying the protection required and making 
it effectual. 

The factors of industrial protection may be grouped into three 
grand divisions and known as natural, legal, and American protec- 
tion. 

Natural protection may include, not only the primal conditions 
fixed by nature, but the acquired conditions resnlting from 
progress made in science, art, government, the accumulations of 
the past, and all collateral effects of legislation and administra- 
tion, especially the stability of the currency and the mainte- 
nance of the principle of protection. 

Legal protection may include only the direct import duties im- 
posed by law. 

American protection is the result of economic conditions so 
equalized that the production of domestic commodities shall be 
at no disadvantage in the American market, through the impor- 
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tation of similar commodities of foreign production. American 
protection may be wholly natural, wholly legal, or a combina- 
tion of natural and legal protection. Commodities produced 
under conditions requiring no legal protection, enjoy American 
protection that is exclusively natural. This is the most stable 
and effective form of protection; it is established by conditions 
that are sovereign to legislative enactments. When legal pro- 
tection is granted to an industry in order to supply an existing 
deficiency, the object is to enable such industry so to perfect 
. itself that it can gain the conditions of full natural protection. 
To secure such an object, the legal protection granted must be 
ample at the outset, and there must be no uncertainty as to its 
continuance. The perfection of an industry is a gradual devel- 
opment; the degree of legal protection granted should be 
lessened as the degree of perfection increases, until the degree of 
full natural protection is reached, at which point all necessity 
for legal protection will cease. This process may be illustrated 
by the following diagram : 





Natural Protection =—~SCS «8, 10, 20, 30) 40 50, GO, 70-80) 90.100 
Legal “ 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 
American Protection _ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


The principle of protection is fundamental ; without its appli- 
cation the forms of life cannot exist. If being is living, then 
every living thing is compelled by the natural laws of its being 
to use every means at its command not only to perpetuate its 
existence but to develop its being to the best of which it is 
capable. Laws, customs, and opinions designed to protect 
individuals in their rights to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness’ are measures for the application of the principle of 
protection. Such laws, customs, and opinions have been found 
necessary because experience has demonstrated the fact that in- 
dividual rights are best protected when exercised with a due 
regard for the similar rights of others. Governments are 
instituted with the intention of so controlling unequal indi- 
vidual powers that they may be exercised without abridging 
equal individual rights. That government which induces the 
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fullest exercise of unequal individual powers, while permitting 
the least abridgment of equal individual rights, secures the 
greatest individual freedom. 

The power of government is the collective power of all 
individuals and groups of individuals subject to its authority. 
A government cannot fulfill the purpose for which it is instituted 
unless individual interests are served through the promotion of 
public interests. There is no difference of opinion regarding 
the desirability of American political independence. There 
should be none regarding the desirability of American industrial 
independence. There is a difference of opinion’ regarding the 
methods by which American industrial independence may be at- 
tained. Those engaged in the production of commodities enjoy- 
ing full natural protection, object to legal protection because 
individual interests are served through such a promotion of 
public good. They fail to see that American industrial inde- 
pendence cannot be acquired and maintained except through 
securing the industrial independence of individuals, just as 
American political independence was achieved and is maintained 
through relieving its citizens from allegiance to other authority. 
Industries are individual. When an American industry is 
developed so that it enjoys full natural protection it is fully 
Americanized, just as a foreigner, who, after residing in this 
country a sufficient time, on renouncing allegiance to his native 
government and subscribing to an oath of allegiance to this 
government, becomes a naturalized citizen. This transfer of 
citizenship serves individual interests and promotes public 
interests; but for this, it would not occur. The individual 
needs to secure industrial as well as political independence. 

No measure can be properly applied for the legal protection 
of industries that does not consistently and continuously adjust 
the difference between the economic conditions under which 
commodities are produced. The degree of legal protection 
must vary with the variation in the degree of natural protec- 
tion. Under such a system commodities will be continually 
dropping out of the list of the legally protected, while other 
commodities will be continually entering the list, commencing 
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their course of development, to be pursued until they can 
graduate with the degfee of full natural protection. 

The adjustment of economic differences, like the settlement of 
trade balances, is an ever-recurring contingency and can be 
properly done only by the assistance of a thoroughly organized 
and permanent commission of proper authority to investigate 
and verify the facts. Fiat adjustments can never be productive 
of the highest degree of good because they must necessarily be 
uncertain and unequitable. So long as there is an industry in 
need of any degree of legal protection, the granting of legal pro- 
tection, must be the settled policy of American people, if such 
industry is to become Americanized, and if America is to become 
industrially free. Complete American industrial independence 
will be achieved when all commodities used in America, the 
domestic production of which is not prohibited by natural 
causes, are produced in America without legal protection. 

American protection for American industries, adopted as the 
unchanging policy of the American people, will inevitably lead 
to American industrial supremacy. For such a consummation 
the support of every loyal American citizen may be consistently 
requested. 

American protection is the result of the application of legal 
protection, granted to make good any deficiency in natural pro- 
tection, for the purpose of securing the development of each 
individual industry to the full stature of American independence, 
that condition in which an industry requires no legal protection 
because it needs none. An American system of economy can be 
founded only upon an unchanging policy of American protec- 
tion. The fact that legal protection is needed, the degree of 
such protection required, and the rate at which it may be 
reduced until it entirely disappears must be established by 
scientific investigation. The administration of legal protection 
for the benefit of the people and those interested in the industry 
must be the-perfection of economic art. Every reason given for 
needing the protection must be noted, every method indicated 
by which differences in economic conditions may be overcome 
must be fully developed, every degree of progress gained must 
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be announced by a corresponding reduction of the legal protec- 
tion granted. All statements upon which such action is based, 
all facts by which such a policy is guided to its consummation, 
are proper subjects for determination by a commission. They 
pertain to economic conditions, not legislative principles. The 
determination of fact is a judicial, not a legislative function. 
The findings of a commission properly organized and equipped 
to collect evidence regarding the degree of legal protection 
needed for any specified commodity in order to establish its pro- 
duction in America, and the rate at which such legal protection 
can be reduced in order to keep pace with the progress made in 
establishing the industry, will be a safe guide to proper action. 
The recommendations of such a commission will be based on a 
full knowledge of economic conditions scientifically investigated, 
and in accordance with well-defined principles of American 
economy. The commission will always be accessible to the 
people and will be devoted to the study and exemplification of a 
definite economic policy of vital interest to the whole country. 
It should be above sections, and uninfluenced by the exigencies 
of party politics. Its personnel should be such as to command, 
not only the respect of Americans, but the confidence of the 
world. The importance of such a commission to the industries 
of this country is beyond computation. It is second only to the 
irrevocable affirmation by the American people that they will 
protect the honor of the American flag, the dignity of American 
citizenship, and the independence of American industry on all 
occasions and in all proper ways. The value of such a commis- 
sion is in the stability it will give to the conditions under which 
the production of protected commodities can be developed be- 
cause of its ability to satisfy the people that such conditions are 
just and right. 

Clearly defined principles for carrying out a fixed economic 
policy of American protection will be a triumph for the people 
second only in importance to the establishment of manhood 
suffrage, and a gold currency. When an American economic 
policy is so fixed, then the American people will first realize the 
full measure of their strength, the true prestige of the triumphs of 
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the republic. Induced by the proclamation of manhood suffrage, 
acknowledging no authority except laws enacted, and that may 
be repealed by authority of the people, individuals have come to 
America by millions to stand with uncovered heads and uplifted 
hands and receive their baptism of personal liberty ; subjects no 
longer, they have become men among men. Kings and subjects 
are buried together at all entrances to this realm of manhood. 
Through this movement of the producers of wealth, all nations 
have paid tribute to America. Induced by the proclamation of 
a settled policy of American protection for American industries, 
not individuals alone, but masters of industries with all their 
belongings will come to America to gain positions of advantage 
from which to command the markets of the world. 

Protected by oceans on the east and oceans on the west, the 
commerce of a hemisphere is ours by right of location. Pro- 
tected by freedom from traditions, bequests, and hereditary titles 
that bind the present to the rule of the dead past, the best intel- 
ligence of the ages is ours by right to learn and to utilize it. 
Protected by a national conservatism resulting from the owner- 
ship of the government by the people, inspired by aspirations 
for national perfection as a means of securing individual well- 
being, American ideas, American institutions, and American 
industries will become solidified, multiplied, and expanded, until 
their influence is felt by all nations. 

The commercial and industrial supremacy of the world is ours 
by right of our ability to acquire it. Our conquests will be 
made, not by force of arms but by gifts of food and raiment ; 
not by subjugation to foreign authority, but by example of larger 
liberty ; not by sword and flame, but by transferring the burdens 
of labor to nerveless machinery and bringing the light of pros- 
perity to the peoples who exchange commodities with us on the 
basis of equalized economic conditions. 

The power to achieve political independence gained us a place 
among nations. The power to maintain national unity gained 
us a rank equal with the greatest. The power to pay our obliga- 
tions in gold, gained admission for our securities to the favor of 
the ablest financiers of the world. The power to protect our in- 
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dustries, if properly used, will gain for us industrial independ- 
ence and supremacy. 

With a gold currency and the command of a volume of com- 
merce on this hemisphere large enough to utilize to their limit 
all economic processes of production, we can equalize economic 
conditions with competing industries wherever they may exist. 

With domestic peace assured and foreign wars impossible ; 
with the increasing respect for man by man, and the recognition 
of true principles of government and sound economy by the 
people, we are ready to commence the industrial conquest of the 
world. 

The end of government by kings and emperors is proclaimed 
by the success of government by the people. A subject dies 
when a free man is born. The policy of manhood suffrage is no 
longer a debatable question in America. Neither should be the 
policy of American protection for American industries. With 
this policy definitely settled, the work of applying the principle 
to existing conditions can be undertaken with the confidence of 
an assured success. 

The legal protection afforded by existing laws is well designed 
to form the basis for scientifically developed system of American 
protection and American economy. Starting with conditions as 
they now exist, no further example of granting or removing 
legal protection by fiat enactments without proper investigation 
should ever be found upon our statute books. Each commodity 
should be individualized and dealt with solely with the view of 
defining the economic conditions which govern its production in 
this and foreign countries. 

The first action should be properly to adjust the rate of legal 
protection so as to secure the necessary American protection, no 
more nor no less. The second measure should be to determine 
within what period of time those interested in the production of 
a commodity can perfect their industry so as to transfer it to the 
list of commodities enjoying full natural protection and thus 
proclaim its independence of legal protection; its industrial 
freedom. 

Domestic commodities produced under economic conditions 
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freed from legal protection will at once enter into competition 
with similar foreign commodities in the markets of the world. 
The more such commodities are produced, the greater their 
variety and the larger their volume, the greater will be the 
power of American exports and imports to control the carrying 
trade of the oceans. The more we produce to better advantage 
than other nations, the more we can buy from them of those 
things which we cannot produce. Closely allied with cost of 
production is cost of exchange. Every gain made in economic 
internal transportation and terminal charges, every gain made 
in placing ocean carrying trade under the American flag, every 
gain made in the stability of American currency and economic 
conditions as affected by governmental action, is a gain for in- 
dustrial independence. Natural protection, that protection which 
exists independent of governmental interference, includes, not only 
the primal conditions fixed by nature, but the acquired condi- 
tions resulting from progress made in science, art, and govern- 
ment, and the economic strength resulting from the accumula- 
tions of the past. This is the most stable, the most effective 
form of protection. It is the protection afforded by superior 
intelligence, skill, and resources. It is the protection of which 
manly men are justly proud. 

Legal protection is a cover for weakness. The greater the de- 
gree of such protection demanded, the greater the weakness 
confessed. What more worthy the united effort of American 
citizens than the patriotic duty of eliminating all weakness 
from American industries and assisting them to reach, within 
the shortest time possible, the degree of full natural protection, 
in which there is no element of legal protection, no element of 
weakness? To do this the principle of American protection for 
American industries, must be established as a fixed feature of 
an American economic policy, unchangeable as is the feature of 
manhood suffrage in American political policy, and the applica- 
tion of the principle must cease to be used as the football of 
party politics. This can be done by the creation of a com- 
mission to collect information for Congress, and to indicate, as 
the result of continued scientific investigation, what the rate of 
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legal protection should be properly to equalize domestic and 
foreign economic conditions, and the rate at which it should be 
decreased to keep pace with industrial development. 

Viewed in its logical meaning and sequence, the demand for 
American protection for American industries is a demand for 
American industrial independence. To the consummation of 
such a result, the co-operation of every loyal American citizen 
may be consistently requested and should be enthusiastically 
given. 

ALLEN R. FOOTE. 








CHASING A POLITICAL PHANTOM. 


BY E. F. HOWE. 


T is nothing new in the history of American politics for 
various classes of people to be in full chase after legislation 
especially to the supposed interest of the classes as against the 
remainder of the world. It is not remarkable that occasionally 
the workingmen and the farmers have felt called upon to organ- 
ize for their own advancement through political parties, and we 
are not astonished even at the alliance of these two classes, for, 
with all that is to be said in favor of them, it must be conceded 
that both classes are too busy in their everyday vocation to 
master the mysteries of politics or to follow out to their logical 
conclusions the various theories which ambitious men hold out 
to them to win their support. 

Just now, while the farming and laboring classes are allies in 
the support of the People’s party phantom, it is worth our 
while to analyze the issues presented by this new combination 
and learn whether or not they are worthy and susceptible of 
execution. 

The People’s party is composed mainly of three classes of 
men, to all of whom we will accredit honesty-of purpose. We 
cheerfully make this concession, for never has there been an 
issue presented of so odious a nature that there was wanted a 
company of people ready to indorse it honestly. 

The main element in this new consolidation of the discontented 
is the farming class, and they come forward with demands for 
class legislation that implies nothing less than the welding of the 
whole farming element into a commune whose prosperity shall 
be fostered at the expense of all other classes of people. They 
are aS loud in condemnation of class legislation as any other 
portion of our people. With very much discrimination they 
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point to the evil consequences of the special legislation for the 
benefit of ntanufacturers, the railroads, the banks, and other 
favored classes, but instead of demanding the cessation of the 
evil of class legislation, they demand the extension of such 
legislation in its rankest form for their benefit. 

Another prominent class of people who have flocked into the 
People’s party is the workingmen of the cities. They have 
gone into the party for a purpose, but unfortunately their 
demands are not clearly defined. While they constitute an im- 
portant element in the army of discontent, few of them have 
ever advanced far enough in reasoning to learn their own views. 
They have an undefined idea that things are not just as they 
should be, and because their education has never reached the 
investigation of the principles of civil government, their views 
are the more dangerous. Like the farmers, who indorse the 
subtreasury scheme, they are communists, but their view of 
communism is of a far more radical character than the farmers’ 
conception of it. Not only would they have warehouses estab- 
lished by the government ; they would also have the government 
hire all the men of the nation, paying them uniform wages, 
whether or not the government has use for their labor. The 
great majority of them even go to the extreme point of wishing 
the government to seize every acre of land in the country and 
divide it among all the people. The writer of this article 
judges the principles of the workingmen by the associations of 
fifteen years of membership in typographical unions. It is 
believed to be within the truth to say that three fourths of the 
members of trade unions are radical communists. Then it seems 
the height of absurdity for the farmers to ally themselves with a 
class of men whose main object in the alliance is to prevail on 
the people of the nation to confiscate the farmers’ land. 

But even if we ignore the differences between these two people 
on the point of communism, it will seem that the two classes 
are naturally and inevitably arrayed against each other. The 
principal product of the farmer is wheat, and the principal com- 
petitors of the American farmers are the people of India and 
Russia. To succeed and prosper, the American farmer is forced 
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to keep wages down to the point admitting of competition. The 
laboring man has no income but his wages. His whole pros- 
perity depends on his ability to keep up the price of labor, just 
as the prosperity of the farmer depends on his ability to keep 
down the price of labor, and as the matter of labor is of the ut- 
most importance to both classes, we could expect to see an 
instantaneous and complete rupture in the People’s party the 
very moment it undertook to execute the principles which it has 
indorsed. 

There is a third element in the People’s party that adds to the 
complexity of the question of the stability of the party. - Refer- 
ence is had to the silver miners, and consistently enough they 
come forward with a communistic scheme to induce the govern- 
ment to buy all the silver they may produce at a fancy figure, 
regardless of whether the government has need of the silver. 

Thus the People’s party calls our attention to three classes, 
each class armed with legislation which it demands at the ex- 
pense of all other classes, and each class demanding that it be 
organized into a commune to prey upon all other classes. 

We believe that the principles enunciated by the leaders of 
the People’s party, while advocated by honest men in the interest 
of honest men, are the most odious ever presented by any Amer- 
ican party, and we believe, moreover, that the classes are 
inevitably antagonistic and the party based on a foundation 
which must of necessity give way at the very instant any strain 
is made upon it. This is why we believe that the members of 
the party are chasing a phantom. 

But we believe that there are grave errors to be corrected, 
and those errors are almost without exception based upon class 
legislation. No physician would feed his patient cholera germs 
to cure the cholera. No statesman should prescribe class legis- 
lation as a specific for the evils resultant from such legislation. 
Let us first of all set ourselves the task of repealing the laws 
specially designed to contribute to classes at the expense of the 
general public. How can we do this? We cannot do it 
through the Democratic party, for loud-mouthed as that party is 
when out of power, it is as subservient to the money rings when 
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in power as any party. We cannot do it through the Republi- 
can party, for the policy of that party has been to placate to the 
utmost the greed of great corporations. We cannot do it 
through the People’s party, for that party comes into existence 
with the avowed purpose of advancing class legislation. 

But there is a party coming into power which represents the 
best and highest type of American citizenship, and which 
makes its. advances upon the broadest and soundest platform 
upon which any party ever stood. It can be done through the 
Prohibition party, and that party alone ; a party which repre- 
sents no class, but a whole and united nation. 

E. F. Howe. 





































THE MODERN PEACE MOVEMENT. 


BY ALFRED H. LOVE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


S magnetism and electricity may be considered by scientists 

the coming forces, the problem being their application, so 

the divinity and spirituality of God’s creation, as found in man, 

may be regarded as the undeveloped dynamics of practical and 
universal peace. 

The marvelous advance made in science calls for commensurate 
progress in morals. With a higher civilization comes the 
demand for a clearer recognition of true religious principles, 
which some may call Christian, but which all will recognize as 
the revelations of truth within every human being. 

The more knowledge we have of each other, the more we dis- 
cover there is a magnetic influence among mankind; we suffer 
the same pains and rejoice in the same joys; and common 
sympathy and brotherhood awaken the strongest force of our 
nature, the very electricity of peace. 

In this spirit of an inspired and vitalized manhood and 
womanhood, the common sense of the day has declared for the 
removal of mere profession, and demands the application of 
reason and affection, with which to realize our ideals and 
professions. 

WHAT IS PEACE? 

The highest thought of the age is that peace is the sum of all 
virtues, and the boldest and bravest position of the peacemaker 
is that the right is always possible. The Creator would not en- 
dow us with power to conceive a condition better than that in 
which we live, without giving us ability to attain it. 

The teaching of the philosopher, the song of the muse, the 
prayer of the preacher, long ago paid all homage to peace. 
Peace was regarded alone of the angels and for some fancied 
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millennium. It had been cozened with sickly sentimentality 
and almost killed with kindness. In the utilitarianism of the 
nineteenth century, there comes a downright positive demand to 
be what we approve, and if peace be the ideal of perfection, we 
must harness the common sense of the period and employ the 
actual agencies that we possess, for its realization. 

The modern peace movement therefore says: The Utopias of 
yesterday are the actualities of to-day and the possibilities of to- 
morrow. Our ideals are our choicest treasures, and, when 
invested with reason and tact, bear compound interest. The 
modern peace movement saw in the testimonies of the religious 
Society of Friends, announced over two hundred years ago, the 
awakening of conscience to the necessity of peace principles. 

ORGANIZATION OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The first peace society was organized in America by William 
Ellery Channing and Noah Worcester in 1814, and soon after 
the English Peace Society was formed by William Allen and 
Joseph Tregelles Price ; a direct result of a declaration of inde- 
pendence that comprehended an independence of ideas, that 
William Penn had already announced, when he placed in the 
Bill of Rights of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: ‘‘ No 
human authority can in any case whatsoever control or interfere 
with the rights of conscience.’’ These were followed by the 
treaty of peace signed in Paris, 1815, and by peace societies in 
New York and Ohio in 1815, Massachusetts in 1816, Rhode 
Island and Maine in 1817, which societies united in 1828 as the 
American Peace Society, of which Benjamin F. Trueblood is 
now the faithful secretary. 

In 1816 a peace society was formed in Philadelphia, of which 
Thomas Jefferson was a vice president. In all these a sentiment 
was created which was needed as a forerunner of that bolder 
enunciation of principle, whose advocates were regarded as 
non-resistants and among whom were found William Lloyd 
Garrison, Elihu Burritt, Lydia Maria Child, Henry C. Wright, 
Adin Ballou, William Ladd, and Lucretia Mott, and which gave 
birth to peace societies in different parts of the United States. 
While this was going on in America there was on the continent 
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of Europe a corresponding awakening to the new civilization. 
In France ‘‘La Société de Morale Chietienne’’ was organized 
with the Duc de Rochefoucauld—Liancourt as its president, 
with Lamartine, Guizot, Carnot, Duchdtel, and others as 
supporters. In Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort, Peace Congresses 
were held. Daniel O’Connell and Richard Cobden were declar- 
ing for peace principles and the work was carried on by Henry 
Richard, M. P., of England, who visited in behalf of peace and 
arbitration the cities of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Pesth, Dresden, 
Leipsic, Munich, Frankfort, Brussels, Antwerp, Bremen, 
Cologne, The Hague, Amsterdam, Genoa, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Turin, etc. 
PEACE PROFESSION TESTED. 

All this peace sentiment was to be tested. With the Civil 
War in the United States came a trial. While there was no 
hesitation as to the right, as between North and South, and no 
disposition to undervalue the devotion and sacrifice of those 
who took up the sword in vindication of what they considered 
to be their duty, there was higher ground presented to those 
minds that had been educated in the school that peace was the 
wisest, cheapest, purest, and surest method of success; that it 
was within the province of the intelligence of man, as it was 
universally admitted to be the will of God. 

How to secure and maintain it became the question. Great 
purposes involve profound thought and profounder determina- 
tion. Neither was wanting. There was the inspiration of the 
right on the one hand and courage unto martyrdom on the other. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnesses the putting 
in force certain agencies which may be called the Modern Peace 
Movement. 

The demand for soldiers by the Union and Confederate forces 
developed the fact that there were some who would not take up 
carnal weapons under any circumstances whatever ; who would 
die rather than kill, and suffer rather than cause suffering. In 
North Carolina, Friends were conscripted into the army and 
dragged to the battlefields, but they refused to fight, and were 
found at Gettysburg and cared for in Philadelphia. In the New 
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England states, in Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and other states, 
there were numerous instances of the refusal to take up arms or 
to eomply with military law. True there had been the testi- 
monies against war of the religious Societies of Friends, 
Shakers, Seventh-day Baptists, Mennonites, Bible Christians, and 
a few other religious bodies of limited membership ; and there 
had been the confiscation of property, because of a refusal to pay 
militia fines, all of which were needed to prepare the moral 
resistance to the behests of the military power. The London 
Peace Society and the American Peace Society were in existence, 
but they failed to meet the issue. The latter defined the Civil 
War as the North using a great national police in putting down 
a rebellion, and hence for the time suspended its meetings. 

Too much credit cannot be given to those who had stood forth 
firmly in the past. It was the inspiration of the present, and 
enabled me to say when drafted and during my three days of 
trial, and when threatened to be shot as a deserter: ‘I will not 
serve ; I will not pay the $300 commutation fee » I will not 
accept a substitute ; I will not put in the plea of physical 
disability ; but I am ready to submit to the penalties for my 
conscientious convictions.”’ P 

It was at this time that the United States government showed 
its supreme greatness. The question, of what to do with men 
who refused to obey military law because of conscience became 
an important one. President Lincoln said: ‘‘ Get rid of it the 
best way you can. Don’t take the lives of these our best 
citizens.’”’? Secretary Stanton said: ‘‘My grandfather was a 
Quaker, and when he put his foot down he would not budge. 
These men will die before they will serve.’’ Congress speedily 
passed an act excusing such persons if they would care for sick 
and wounded soldiers or aid the freedmen. All of which was 
cheerfully accepted. Some of us were already doing this. For 
myself, I may say, I was going from hospital to hospital caring 
for sick and wounded soldiers, irrespective of the part they had 
taken in the war. And as for the freedman, I had a large room 
fitted up for the reception and forwarding of supplies for the 
freedmen. ° 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


The war over, a call was issued for a convention of the radi- 
cal friends of peace. It was held in Boston and there were 
present Adin Ballou, Henry C. Wright, Samuel May, Hon. 
Amasa Walker, Joshua P. Blanchard, Thomas Haskell, Levi K. 
Joslin, Elizabeth B. Chase, E. H. Heywood, myself, and others. 
There was no wasting of time. Garrison opened his Liberator to 
the appeal, and it resulted, in 1866, in the organization of the 
Universal Peace Union, with the following preamble : 

‘* Whereas, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are natural, in- 
alienable rights, subject to no human governments, but superior to all ; 
and, whereas, whatever is absolutely wrong can never be practically right 
or be innocently encouraged, neither can persons perform collectively 
what is unlawful for individuals, nor serve self and country to the in- 
jury of mankind ; and, whereas, peace is self-control, and the abnega- 
tion of carnal weapons; and the recognition of all the principles of 
love, justice, charity and purity make for peace; communities and 
states permanently unite by attraction and consent, never through 
eoercive violence ; and the sword is not an essential element of our 
social system, but like dueling and slavery, a relic of barbarous times, 
and owes its prevalence to popular delusion ; and, whereas, wise advo- 
cates of truth, believing in God, believe also in man, overcome evil 
with good, choosing to die rather than kill; and, whereas, war destroys 
life, invades liberty, subverts good morals and the spirit and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, retards and defeats rather than insures progress and 
the common welfare, and is a standing reproach to human nature.” 

It has been chartered, and has over thirty branches in the 
United States, with a larger number in Europe as corresponding 
societies. 

New life was now infused into the other peace societies, and 
into such religious bodies as had openly avowed peace, as part 
of their testimonies. In 1867 the tocsin cry went forth through 
Europe for peace, and the Universal Peace Union embodying in 
its name the desire for universal peace and unity, has been in 
harmony with every well-devised plan. The, principle that 
animated the founders of the Peace Union was that the senti- 
ment of the age must be utilized into a living reality ; that if 
there be a profession of peace in the church, in the schoolhouse, 
in the home teaching, by at least the mothers of our race, in the 
laws of the land and in human consciences, then there should be 
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practice equal thereto. The text was and- is: Remove the 
causes and abolish the customs of war, establish the principle 
and live the conditions of peace. It means: Begin at the be- 
ginning; peace at home; self-control; peace in books, in 
histories, in pictures, in illustrations, in playthings, in orna- 
ments. It means that every one can do something good and at 
all times. It means never strike a child—never strike any one, 
much less a child. ; 

The Peace Union compréhended all the reformatory move- 
ments of the day. It regarded peace as the living and life- 
giving force and not merely a sentiment; a universal desire 
and not merely a local interest ; essential to all nations and not 
confined within geographical or genealogical limits. 

This proclamation met a response throughout an enlightened 
world. Anything that touches human hearts, expands the 
vision, gives liberty, inspires humanity, and reverences God is 
sure to find appreciation. Hence there came from various 
quarters of the globe cordial approval; the gifted and the 
brave devised measures for carrying out the great plan. It was 
evident that where the obstacles in the way of peace were re- 
moved, peace triumphed, and it was equally evident that war 
was the result of causes. Hence the necessity of examining the 
conditions that make peace as possible as desired. Here was 
discovered the secret: Deserve peace and peace will reign. 
But if the conditions of a warring spirit exist, with its selfish- 
ness, anger, and those elements incompatible with peace—peace 
cannot be secured and ought not to be expected. 

THE TIME OPPORTUNE. 

The Universal Peace Union was born at the right time; it 
came from a parentage of so much virtue and strength that it 
had a healthy beginning, and upon its faithfulness must depend 
its victories. The emancipation of oppressed humanity had . 
been secured in England, Russia, and the United States; re- 
publican ideas were taking deeper hold ; the people were being 
recognized ; temperance was gaining ; the relations of capital 
and labor were being adjusted ; the education of the masses was 
demanded ; the gradual abolition of capital punishment was 
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taking place and sectarian prejudices were giving way. The 
Peace Union of France, with Bielfield and Santallier, promptly 
applied for a concert of action, and the two societies merged 
into one. Since that time, over a quarter of a century ago, we 
have seen established the International Code Committee with 
Hon. David Dudley Field as president, and some forty peace 
societies in America, among them the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, making prominent a department. of peace 
and arbitration. There had been La Ligue Internationale de la 
Paix founded by M. Frederic Passy in Paris; La Ligue Inter- 
nationale de la Paix et de la Liberti by M. Charles Lemonnier 
at Geneva. At Havre they had La Ligue du Disarmament, and 
a movement for peace by the workingmen of France and 
Germany. In 1868, Signor Mancini brought before the Italian 
Parliament propositions for substituting arbitration for war, and 
soon after similar action was taken by M. Van Eck at The 
Hague. Peace societies were organized in Amsterdam by Miss 
Bergendahl ; in Italy by Signor Moneta; in Sweden by M. 
Hedlund ; in Denmark by Frederick Bajer ; in France by M. 
Godin, Pasteur F. Fallot, Edmond Potonie, M. Desmoulins, and 
many others. The International Arbitration and Peace Associ- 
ation of Great Britain and Ireland, with Hodgson Pratt, chair- 
man, forwarded the peace work by starting peace societies 
throughout Europe, among the workingmen and others, notably 
that at Brussels under the presidency of Laveleye. These 
efforts have been greatly aided by Ladies’ Auxiliary Peace 
Societies through Mrs. E. M. Southey, Mrs. Henry Richard, 
Miss Peckover, Mrs. M. Bright Lucas, and others in England, 
and on the continent by Madames Fischer-Lette, Marie Gregg, 
Greis Traut, Toussaint, Baroness Von Suttner, of Vienna, and 
others. 

Then followed sacrifices for the peace principle; prominent 
among them was the retirement of John Bright from the House 
of Commons, because he would not participate in the Egyptian 
war measures. Arbitration gained ground. Religious dem- 
onstrations, chambers of commerce, labor organizations, com- 
mercial partnerships, and even individual contracts now insert 
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clauses for the arbitrament of any differences that might arise; 
and international treaties are regarded as incomplete if they do 
not contain a special reference to arbitration in case of disputes 
that cannot be adjusted by the ordinary process of diplomacy. 

The Universal Peace Union does not claim all the credit of 
bringing about this reformation, though doubtless it has been 
largely instrumental in developing the higher thought of the 
age. It simply went forth practically to mould the best impulses 
of mankind, and with confidence in the power and support of 
the Divine hand. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 

The results are evident in the successful arbitration of over 
sixty cases of international difficulties within twenty years, fifty 
of which took place in ten years, whereas previously to this 
modern peace movement there were not ten in fifty years. The 
Parliaments of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Sweden and Norway, and the 
Congress of the United States have adopted resolutions in favor 
of International Arbitration ; and the Modern Peace Movement 
can note among its victories the introduction in Congress of at 
least a score of bills in reference to arbitration ; the visit of a 
large delegation from England representing two hundred and 
thirty-four members of Parliament to this country in the interest 
of peace, and the present proposition of similar bodies from 
other countries, especially from France ; and now through Sena- 
tor Sherman, the following Act of Congress, which has been 
adopted and President Harrison has acted in the matter : 


“That the President be, and is hereby requested to invite from time 
to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any government 
with which the United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any difficulties or disputes arising between them, which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, may be referred to arbi- 
tration, and be peaceably adjusted by such means.”’ 


The Universal Peace Union was instrumental in having a 
resolution similar to this passed by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in 1874, and it came very near becoming a law. 
It early planned definite work through argument, appeal, peti- 
tion, and prayer. It recognized three gradations in securing 
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peace: First, intervention; second, arbitration; and third, 
conciliation. It appealed for the release of Mason and Slidell 
that war might be prevented with Great Britain; it petitioned 
the United States and the British governments for the Treaty of 
Washington and then for the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration ; 
it took active measures against a war with Spain on account of 
Cuba; it suggested to Peru and Chile a plan for the settlement 
of their disputes, for which prompt acknowledgment was 
received from the President of Chile, who accepted ; it proposed 
to President Diaz of Mexico to release the disturber Cutting 
under certain conditions, to avoid war with the United States ; 
it recommended an electoral commission to settle the presidency 
between Hayes and Tilden ; it interposed in the execution of the 
Modoc Indians and successfully saved a number from death. 
President Grant indorsed the efforts of the friends of peace, and 
on a memorable occasion meeting with them, after his tour 
around the world, expressed his confidence in arbitration and 
his high regard for the principle of the radical peace move- 
ment; it asked and received the care of Indian children and 
fostered the schools among the Indians. 

It was at this time that the wise ‘“‘ Indian Quaker Policy ’’ was 
inaugurated, and the plan adopted by the chain of peace 
societies to apprise each other of any threatened danger, and 
have those nearest thereto investigate the trouble and then 
petition their government for an amicable adjustment. The 
Peace Union aided in 1876 the amendment of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, whereby peace men are exempted from perform- 
ing military service. It has protested against capital punish- 
ment. In 1871 it presented a petition to Congress to take the 
war clauses from the Constitution of the United States. A 
resolution was adopted and referred to a committee. 


MEANS EMPLOYED AND HOW THE PEACE UNION HAS ACTED. 


It started out to utilize the wonderful network for peace that 
nations have unwittingly woven for many years, in the diplomatic 
and consular system, by commerce, the postal system, the 
telegraph communication, the rapidity of transportation, the 
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frequent intercourse and intervisiting of rulers, the great inter- 
national relations, the intermarriage relations, the wide charity, 
the toleration of religious belief and the recognition of the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. All this 
brought about closer relations between the people and the rulers, 
delegations to crowned heads of Europe, interviews with presi- 
dents and petitions to Congress ; it secured the introduction of 
the study of peace and arbitration in the curriculum of schools 
and colleges, prominent among them, the professorship on 
this subject in Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, and the 
notable educational movement at Bonn on the Rhine, under 
M. Herm Molkenboer. It obtained the plank of arbitration as 
a substitute for war in five of the political parties of the 
United States, and the formation of political peace organiza- 
tions in several European countries for the control of the poli- 
tics of their governments. 
THE LATEST VICTORIES. 

Among the greatest triumphs of the Modern Peace Move- 
ments are the Universal Peace Congresses and the Parliamentary 
Peace Conferences, held in Paris in 1889 and in London in 1890, 
Rome in 1891 and Berne in 1892, to which the Universal Peace 
Union sent delegates. At Rome one of its delegates presented 
the Flag of Liberty and Peace, adopted at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. It was at this Congress that the Peace Bureau 
was resolved upon, and the following committee was appointed 
to carry out the said resolution: Hon. Frederick Bajer, of Den- 
mark ; Hodgson Pratt, of England; A. Mazzoleni, of Italy ; 
Elie Ducommun, of Switzerland, and Alfred H. Love, of the 
United States. This International Peace Bureau is now firmly 
established, the first in the history of the, world. The mission 
of Mr. Stollmeyer to Venezuela which prevented a war between 
that republic and England saved, it is estimated, $60,000,000 and 
the Peace Union received many letters of commendation for 
this action of its vice president. 

The International American Peace Conference of 1889 and 
1890, when the republics of Central and South America adopted 
at Washington a treaty of peace with the United States and 
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with each other, which may serve as a model to other nations, may 
be regarded as the most memorable event of the history of peace. 

The Peace Union has now in course of erection in a ten-acre 
grove a Peace Temple in Connecticut for the conventions of 
peace societies, and President Harrison sent a message to Con- 
gress, June 2, 1890, covering a letter of Secretary Blaine, 
recommending the erection by the nation, of a hall at Washing- 
ton in which future Congresses like the Maritime and American 
may meet. This is carrying out the proposition of the late 
International Congress for a great Latin-American library of 
historical, geographical, and literary works, maps, manuscripts, 
and official documents. President Harrison recommends that 
Congress appropriate $250,000 for a suitable building, and adds 
these remarkable words: ‘‘And contain a hall or assembly room 
for the accommodation of such international bodies as the two con- 
ferences that have just adjourned.”’ 

The Maritime Conference was not confined to America and 
hence the idea is thoroughly international, and is in the direction 
of the establishment by this government, and we hope by others, 
of what the Universal Peace Union has long recommended—a 
peace department. 

In the latter part of the year 1884 remarkable gains were 
made, by the Peace Union arbitrating difficulties between 
capital and labor, resulting in restoring to work over thirty 
thousand workingmen and women in various industries, and the 
adoption of twelve cardinal rules for the settlement of such 
difficulties. In a number of places these rules are framed, hung 
up in shops and factories, and referred to when disputes arise. 


1. The employer should have the right of selecting, without dicta- 
tion, the person he employs. 

2. The person seeking employment should have the right of seek- 
ing that employment wherever he believes his services will be best 
appreciated and remunerated. 

8. The right to organize for beneficent purposes belongs to all alike, 
and whether employer or employee belong to any particular organiza- 
tion, should be no obstacle to forming a labor contract. 

4. Persons not members of an organization should have the right to 
seek employment and to continue employed without molestation or in- 
terference by those connected with an organization. 
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5. Labor contracts, whether made for a week, a month, ora longer 
period, should be considered binding by employers and employees, to be 
amended, canceled or renewed only with the consent of each contract- 
ing party. 

6. Employers should not be required to abide by regulations or laws 
of organizations in the construction of which they have had no voice. 

7. Due notice of any change in work or time affecting prices of 
labor, and cessation of, or discharge from employment, should be given 
by the employer to the employed. 

8. Due notice of leaving employment should be given to the em- 
ployer by the employed. 

9. Violence of any kind on the part of capital or labor is never con- 
ducive to the best interests of either. 

10. Misunderstandings, not otherwise adjustable, should be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal of arbitration, and each contract should contain a 
clause providing therefor. 

11. Pending the adjustment or arbitration of difficulties, employers 
and employees should continue their relations as before, and any settle- 
ment, not otherwise agreed upon, should date from the beginning of 
the difficulty. 

12. Corporations employing thousands of employees should recognize 
the representatives selected by such employees. 


Where differences occur, aim at a reconciliation by the 
parties meeting each other personally, or by representatives. 
Failing in this, invite the mediation of a disinterested, discreet 
person. Should this fail, refer the whole matter to intelligent, 
impartial arbitration, which should be final. 

The success that has attended these methods whenever fairly 
tried, both in Europe and America, has proved the practica- 
bility thereof. 

Capital and labor, instead of being at enmity, are indispensa- 
ble to each other. They cannot confer on humanity their 
respective blessings without working together, and consequently 
not controversy, but harmony, should exist between them. 

This course was repeated on several occasions with the em- 
ployees of the Reading Railroad, and on the 1st of April, 1886, 
it was eminently triumphant in averting a threatened railroad 
strike in Philadelphia. This same year it appealed to President 
Cleveland for a commission on labor and capital and was 
rewarded by his favorable action in this direction, so far as to 
recommend it to Congress; efforts in regard to the fisheries 
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question with the United States and Great Britain were positive 
and unremitting, and the whole matter has now been referred to 
a commission of arbitrators and is in course of adjustment. 

August 14, 1885, a permanent court of arbitration was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Universal 
Peace Union and it remains open for the adjustment of 
difficulties. 

In an interesting correspondence on the water ways of the 
world, the Peace Union laid down the principle that the Suez, 
Panama, and any other canals should be free from warlike 
demonstrations or provisions, and should be neutral to all 
nations. 

One of the most notable events has been the visit of a large 
delegation of members of the British Parliament and friends of 
peace in England to this country in 1887 bearing a memorial in 
favor of international arbitration, signed by 234 members of 
Parliament. This was presented to the president of the United 
States. 

The exhibit of the Peace Union in the World’s Exposition at 
Paris in 1889, received the award of a handsome diploma and 
gold medal. 

In Rhode Island an effort was made to introduce military 
drill into the boys’ department of the high school. The repre- 
sentatives of the Universal Peace Union were given a hearing 
and successfully defeated the proposition. 

In 1890 Conrad F. Stollmeyer, of Trinidad, a vice president of 
the Peace Union, went to Europe as minister of peace to visit 
the European courts and principal men of the different govern- 
ments ; to avert the threatened war over Alsace and Lorraine ; 
to bring about closer relationships by mutual visitation and to 
create a deeper interest in arbitration and disarmament. The 
Universal Peace Union furnished him with handsomely prepared 
credentials on parchment, drawn up and signed by the president 
of the society and countersigned and approved by Hon. Edwin 
H. Fitler, mayor of Philadelphia; His Excellency James 
A. Beaver, governor of Pennsylvania, and Hon. James G. Blaine, 
secretary of state of the United States, the last-named giving a 
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letter of introduction to the diplomatic and consular officers of 
the United States. This mission was successful in creating a 
pacific sentiment throughout Europe and in strengthening the 
hands of the friends of peace. 

It was repeated by Mr. Stollmeyer in 1892 having in addition 
the credentials of Hon. John W. Foster, secretary of state. This 
time still greater gains have been made in behalf of international 
arbitration, the freedom of trade, reciprocity, and the establish- 
ment of peace departments in governments. 

The treaty of arbitration between the United States and Den- 
mark marked further efforts of the Peace Union, mainly by its 
vice president, Frederick Bajer of Copenhagen, for he in Den- 
mark, as Chas. Lemmonnier in France, Hodgson Pratt in Eng- 
land, E. T. Moneta and Sefior Mazzoleni in Italy, Arturo de 
Marcoartu in Spain, have, with many others, been very active 
for our work across the Atlantic. 

The Behring Sea dispute assumed alarming proportions and 
the Peace Union remitted no effort to bring about a settlement, 
and it has been rewarded byea temporary adjustment, which 
without doubt will be permanently arranged to prevent war. 
This and the Venezuela question may be classed as great 
triumphs for peace for this period. 

Especial efforts were made by the Peace Union for the interests 
of England and Ireland, and testimonials of appreciation were 
received from prominent Irishmen. 

It took advanced ground for the Indians, as the outbreak in 
the Sioux reservation caused the friends of justice and humanity 
to act. This work extended into 1891 with encouraging results. 

The Chilian troubles engaged attention and the Peace Union 
did what it could to avert war. Secretary Blaine replied favor- 
ably to appeals for sending a mediator, and his plan succeeded. 

During the centennial year of American independence, the 
Peace Union held for five days a large peace convention in Car- 
penter’s Hall, Philadelphia, where the first Continental Congress 
had assembled one hundred years before, and had declared war 
against Great Britain. From this convention a declaration of 
peace to all mankind was issued, and was sent to various nations 
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and read and re-read to large assemblages and signed and in- 
dorsed by prominent persons on both sides of the Atlantic. At 
this memorable gathering several swords were presented to the 
Universal Peace Union by army officers who had carried them 
in battles. They were turned into a plow and pruning hooks 
which were sent to the Paris Exposition, of 1878, and after- 
wards presented to the city of Geneva, and the plow now rests 
on a dais in the immortal Hall where the Alabama question was 
settled. This was followed by the Iowa Branch Peace Society 
being presented with swords by military men who had been 


converted to peace principles, and they were made into pruning 
hooks. 


The next important move is to hold in Chicago, in August, 
1893, an International Peace Congress and to establish a Peace 
Bureau for America. The invitation has been accepted by the 
peace societies of Europe and considerable interest is manifested. 

There is no mistaking the signs of the times that there is a 
hesitation to engage in battle, and that arbitration is being ac- 


cepted as the rational economic and honorable substitute for 
war. That which disturbs the peace of the land is condemned, 
while that which increases and maintains it is commended. The 
fact is emphasized that if there be no peace breaker, there need 
be no peacemaker. 


ALFRED H. LOVE. 
































BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS AS RELATED TO 
THE FUTURE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY SEYMOUR DEXTER, ESQ. 


E are developing in the United States a marvelous civil- 

ization. It is unlike any that have preceded it ; first, 
because of the new factors of steam and electricity, which now 
enter, in some form, into nearly all matters that pertain to the 
material development and achievements of the present time; 
secondly, because in the evolution of social institutions, we are 
further advanced than any civilization prior to this era. 

Guizot tells us that European civilization was unlike the 
earlier ones recorded in history ; that in the earlier civilizations, 
some one class, caste, or power, was dominant and supreme over 
all others ; while in European civilization, no one class, caste, or 
power had been able to achieve complete control ; each was 
seeking supremacy, and each had been unable to attain it. 

In European civilization, however, the individual stood for 
little by himself. He was simply a member of a class, as the 
religious class, military class, or land-holding class; and the 
great mass of men were of no account, save as they performed 
the labor and drudgery imposed upon them by the ruling powers. 

In this great western civilization, the individual becomes a 
power regardless of his relation to any particular class. The 
government is founded upon the idea that ‘“‘all men are created 
free and equal’’ in the sight of God, and should be in their 
rights in the sight of man and the law. 

Sovereignty is transferred from a ruling class or classes to the 
individual units, and each unit expresses his will as a sovereign 
through the ballot. 
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Our political fabric is founded upon the conception that the 
units composing the social body should co-operate to form and 
adopt such organic laws and such legislative enactments as shall — 
conduce to the best interests of all, a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 

Under such conditions and influences it is but natural that co- 
operations should come to pass and develop in all that pertains 
to the material, social, and moral welfare of the community. 
Free schools are a part of the development of this spirit of 
co-operation for the public good : the great majority of all citi- 
zens agreeing that if free government in its purity is to be 
maintained, its citizens must be educated. 

Certainly, next in importance, even if not superior to free 
schools, is the question of the home life of our people; and 
especially, of the children, the oncoming generations that shall 
have in their keeping the future destinies of the republic. 

The results of steam and electricity, as evolved in our rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and machinery, whereby the tendencies in 
manufactures have been, of necessity, toward centralization, 
have brought together great numbers of wage-earners about the 
great manufacturing plant, and railroad center, usually in or in 
close proximity to some city. 

This tendency, increased by a like centralization of commercial 
activities and our rapid increase of wealth, has rapidly, during 
the last decade, advanced the ratio of city population. This has 
meant in the past an increased ratio of our population becoming 
tenement dwellers instead of home owners. 

Thus far in our experiment of free government, the only place 
of conceded failure has been in our large cities, and in these 
cities the cause of failure has not arisen in wards occupied 
largely by home owners but in those localities filled with tene- 
ment dwellers. We use the term ‘‘tenement dwellers” not 
solely with reference to those who occupy tenement h®uses, but 
as well those who occupy ‘‘upper rooms”’ in the very centers of 
commercial activities. The ‘‘ home life’”’ of this part of our 
population comes short of the kind required to insure the 
stability of free institutions. 
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Before ‘“‘rapid transit’? in and about our cities became a 
possibility, the massing of the wage-earners in the vicinity of 
the store, the shop, the railroad center, the mill, and the manu- 
factory, in tenement houses and upper rooms seemed a necessity; 
but with rapid transit such a necessity no longer exists. 

The wage-earner may live twenty miles away from the place 
where his daily labor is performed, and yet easily reach and be 
prompt at the place of his daily toil: especially is this practicable 
in view of the fewer hours of work per day which the humane 
sentiment of the present era demands of men who labor with 
their hands. 

With the opening up of suburban real estate, for occupancy, 
at prices within the ability of wage-earners to purchase and 
build a home thereon or purchase one already built, it is not 
only possible, but practicable, to increase the ratio of home 
owners among the wage-earners of our country. 

The conditions are ripe for stimulating the desire for a home 
of their own in the thoughts and ambitions of all and pointing 
out to them a way that is practicable to obtain one. The local 
building and loan association movement does all this in a high 
degree. 

These associations are not experimental, a new scheme, the 
wisdom of which is to be tested. Their merits have been tested 
through a period of sixty years, the first having been formed in 
Philadelphia in 1831. That city has been their ‘“ breeding 
ground.’ 

Of their influence in that city, Albert Bolles, chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics of Pennsylvania said in his report 
for 1890: 


‘Tn Philadelphia more people own their homes, and enjoy a greater 
degree of comfort and independence and possess a more healthful con- 
servatism than the people of any other city. A home owner and a tax- 
payer is a conservative citizen, he will never become infected with the 
spirit of aharchy. One of the best proofs of this in recent years is, 
when so much of agitation and disquietude have existed in many 
places, Philadelphia has been as peaceful as a country village. The 
existence of so many home owners there is due in no small degree to 
the influence and methods of building ‘and loan associations.”’ 


The spread of these associations from Philadelphia into other 
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localities and states in their early history was sporadic in 
character and usually the result of immigration. So quiet was 
their spread.and growth during the first forty years of their ex- 
istence, that the great mass of the people had no knowledge 
concerning them and in those localities where their numbers 
were the greatest, few persons took note of them, outside of those 
who were members or directly interested in their financial 
results. 

Until recent years there was no literature relating to them, 
brought to the attention of the public and little was accessible 
to one who was diligently seeking it. It was not until about 
1886 that the press or writers upon economic topics gave them 
much attention. 

Since about that time no movement of its kind has ever 
attained such marvelous growth and development as has marked 
its progress during the last six years. Their development is no 
longer sporadic in character, but an organized movement in 
nearly every state and territory ; the press generally giving 
them prominence and encouragement, while there are many 
journals devoted solely to their interests and several books have 
been published, describing their methods and giving information 
as to their history, manner of organization, and how to conduct 
them. 

Leagues in sixteen states have been formed, which hold meet- 
ings at least annually, and in April last a United States League 
was formed, thirteen states being represented, which will hold 
its first annual meeting in Chicago, during the Columbian Ex- 
position, and at the same time a World’s Congress will be held 
under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
Columbian Exposition. 

A few statistics seem appropriate. The last report of the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics of Pennsylvania, relating to these 
associations was May 1, 1890 ; showing in the state 1,200 associa- 
tions, having assets of about $95,000,000. We have no doubt 
that their assets at this date exceed $120,000,000. Little New 
Jersey had, January 1, last, 272 associations, with assets of 
$25,600,000; Massachusetts 108, called in that state ‘‘co- 
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operative banks,’ with $11,874,530 of assets; New York 400 
associations and assets of about $28,000,000. A conservative 
estimate for the United States shows over 6,500 associations, 
with assets approximating $550,000,000 and 1,500,000 share- 
holders. We predict that on the first day of January, 1894, the 
accumulated assets of these associations in the whole country 
will exceed the capital invested in all the national banks of the 
United States. 

Each of these associations is a growing influence in every 
community where it is located, stimulating the building and 
owning of homes. 

Not alone this but it is an influence tending to develop four 
habits in the life of every shareholder, namely, promptness 
in the matter of meeting financial engagements; industry, the 
finding and performing of labor, steadily, whereby the money 
shall be earned to meet the dues that should be paid ; frugality, 
not parting with their money when earned in careless, foolish 
ways ; and lastly, saving, or in other words, the habit of accumu- 
lating. Develop in any young man these four habits and 
continue them through a term of ten years, and his future 
material and moral welfare are assured. 

When the shareholder is a man of family without a home, the 
association opens to him a practical method to obtain one and 
stimulates a desire in that direction. He perceives that as soon 
as a sufficient sum can be accumulated to make up the margin 
between the purchase price of the home and the sum the associa- 
tion will loan upon the property, he can borrow the money, 
purchase the home, and his dues and interest will but slightly 
exceed the amount he has been paying for rent. This inspires 
hope, not alone in him but in his household ; they are content to 
make little self-denials from week to week, if the savings thereby 
go directly into the purchase price of the coveted home. 

A man who has earned, saved, and paid for a home will be a 
better artisan and clerk, a better husband and father, and a 
better citizen of the republic. The wife will be a better wife 
and mother in her own home than in a tenement. 

There is no pride in caring for, improving, or beautifying a 
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tenement or rented house; shall we say home? No, it is not 
a home; it is but a stopping place; a shelter from cold and 
storms. No tendrils of the heart’s affection cling to it; it is all 
the same to the tenant if he moves to another house the next 
month, except for the labor and expense. Children born and 
reared in tenements do not have a fair chance for life and 
strength; their possibilities cannot be developed as when in 
their own home, with its grassplot, flower beds, and the fresh air. 
It is in the true home of this kind that the family, in all of its 
better phases and possibilities, will thrive the best ; that worthy 
ambitions will stir the strongest, that morality will find the 
surest welcome, temperance its ablest advocates, and patriotism 
its purest development. 

Our free government and this western civilization will not de- 
pend so much upon the grandeur of its cities, its manufactories, 
its railroads, its great material achievements of every kind, 
as upon the character of the men and women which it shall 
develop ; and their character will be molded in a great degree 
by their home life, and the highest form of the home life can 
only be obtained in a home owned by those dwelling therein. 

What has been done in Philadelphia by building and loan as- 
sociations, can be done elsewhere. This movement is well under 
headway in nearly every city in the northern states. It deserves 
the cordial support and encouragement of all employers of labor 
as well as those devoting their energies to moral, patriotic, or 
philanthropie purposes. 

Make the republic pre-eminently a nation of home owners and 
taxpayers and its future is assured, as well as the morality of its 
social life. 

SEYMOUR DEXTER. 





WANTED, A POLICY. 
BY LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


T seems a most remarkable fact that in this age of univer- 
sal education and the easy acquisition of general information 
so little is known in the United States concerning the Dominion 
of Canada. While the. United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
covers three million and thirty-six thousand square miles, the 
Dominion extends over three million four hundred and seventy 
thousand square miles and comprises about forty per cent of the 
British Empire. 

In timber, in minerals, in fisheries, and in agriculture, Canada 
possesses more than-her share of the natural resources with 
which most countries are endowed. Nor can the climate be said 
to be a drawback to this colony as a place of residence, during 
either the winter or the summer ; the cold is, no doubt, severe 
in the northwest and the heat in some parts of the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec may be unpleasantly great during the 
months of July and August, yet neither is of a sufficiently 
serious character to inconvenience any person in ordinarily good 
health. But notwithstanding the numerous advantages to be 
obtained by settlers coming to the Dominion, the census returns 
of last year (1891) show that the natural increase of population 
is not retained in the colony, and the exports and imports—the 
true guides to the commercial position of a country—are much 
the same both in quantity and in value as they were ten years 
ago. For this want of progress, which presents a strange con- 
trast to the increase in the expenditure and the debt, a cause 
must certainly exist, and to ascertain the reason for the unsatis- 
factory condition of the country is, of course, necessary before 
attempting to suggest a remedy. 

That the Dominion is not making the progress which is 
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desired will be admitted by all impartial observers. In order, 
however, to make the facts perfectly clear, a few statistics must 
be given: 

Population. Debt (Net). Expenditure. Imports. Exports. 
1871. 3,485,761 $ 77,706,517 $15,623,081 $ 96,092,971 $74,173,618 
1881. 4,324,810 155,395,780 25,502,554 105,330,840 98,290,823 
1891. 4,832,679 237,809,030 36,343,568 119,967,638 98,417,296 

To those optimists who express satisfaction with the state of 
affairs, it may be desirable to say that in the state of New York, 
adjoining the Dominion, the increase in population in the ten 
years from 1880 to 1890 has been from five million and eighty- 
two thousand to five million nine hundred and_ ninety-seven 
thousand, three hundred thousand more than in the Dominion. 
Surely this evidence alone is sufficient to prove that there must 
be something amiss with the methods adopted by the government 
of this colony. 

A short sketch of Canadian history from 1873 to the present 
time will not be out of place here. 

In 1873 serious charges were made in the House of Commons 
concerning the dealings of some of the members of the ministry 
at that time in power with Sir Hugh Allan, in reference to 
negotiations for a transcontinental railway, the result being 
clear and distinct proof that ‘‘several members of the govern- 
ment had accepted large sums of money froma public contractor, 
and had used this money in corrupting the constituencies of 
Canada. The ministry had been retained in office (at the 
general election of the previous year) by the free use only of the 
cash which Sir Hugh Allan had advanced. They had bought 
their way to power and the money of a contractor for the Pacific 
Railway charter had enabled them to carry seats which might 
otherwise have gone against them.’’ * 

Early in November of the same year, after a week’s debate 
upon a vote of censure in reference to the above-named charges, 
the administration resigned in order to avoid defeat. The 
Reform party then took office and was sustained by an over- 
whelming majority at the general election in 1874, the fiscal 


* Extract from Mr. George Steward’s *‘ Canada under Lord Dufferin,” pp. 187 and 188. 
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policy of the new government being that of a tariff for revenue 
purposes only. Toward the close of 1878, a general election 
again took place, the Reform party advocating the free trade 
principles which-it had carried out while in power, and the Con- 
servatives adopting the cry of protection to the native indus- 
tries. This contest resulted in the defeat of the Reformers, due, 
in all probability, to the ignorance of the voters upon questions 
of economic science. 

For some few years prior to this election, owing to causes 
beyond the control of financiers, the trade of Canada had not 
been making progress and the minister of the Reform govern- 
ment having control of the exchequer (Mr., now Sir Richard, 
Cartwright) had repeatedly stated, what all economists know to 
be correct, that it is not within the power of the executive of a 
nation to permanently benefit trade by any form of legislation. 
Sir John Macdonald, who had now been out of office for five 
years, declared that he could bring prosperity by an act of par- 
liament, and in March, 1879, Mr. Tilley, the Conservative 
finance minister, brought forward the protectionist program 
known as the “ national policy.”’ 

The British North America Act of 1867 provides that a 
census of the inhabitants of the Dominion shall be taken every 
ten years; that the province of Quebec shall have the fixed 
number of sixty-five members ; that there shall be assigned to 
each of the other four provinces such a number of members 
as will bear the same proportion to the number of its population 
ascertained at such census as the number of sixty-five bears 
to the number of the population of Quebec as so ascertained. 

The census of 1881 showed Quebec to contain a population of 
1,359,027, which, divided by sixty-five, gave 20,908 as the unit 
of representation. Ontario with 1,923,228 inhabitants, was en- 
titled to ninety-two members, and it was determined to give 
Manitoba, with 62,260 souls, one representative. 

The new franchise act which was brought before the House of 
Commons by Sir John Macdonald in 1882, was strongly opposed 
by the Reformers, who accused its author of adjusting the con- 
Stituencies with the sole object of obtaining the return of a 
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majority of Conservative members. Mr. Goldwin Smith went 
so far as to describe the measure as ‘‘a blunder as well as a 
crime.’’ The least that can be truthfully said is that, had the 
Premier desired to pass an impartial measure which would give 
equal weight to the ballot of each voter, he would have referred 
the question of the boundaries of the constituencies, together with 
all matters concerning the redistribution of seats, to a commission, 
not composed exclusively of his own supporters, instead of in- 
troducing, as he did, a measure entirely the work of partisans. 
Notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the Reformers, the 
bill became law in due course. 

In May, 1882, Parliament was prorogued, the object being to 
obtain the opinion of the people upon the commercial policy of 
the administration, and also to bring into operation the measure 
for the readjustment of the representation of the people in the 
House of Commons. The Conservative party was united in its 
advocacy of protection. The Reformers, unfortunately for 
themselves, were divided, their leader, Mr. Mackenzie, assuring 
his supporters that any policy but that of free trade was per- 
nicious, and Mr. Blake asserting that the policy of free ports 
was impossible. Needless to relate, the Conservatives were re- 
chosen by a majority of about seventy. 

Since this time two general elections have been held, at both 
of which the Conservative party has continued successfully to 
advocate the ‘‘national policy.’”’ In 1887, however, their oppo- 
nents adopted a new program which they have named “un- 
restricted reciprocity ’’ with the United States. This change of 
policy has since caused the retirement from public life in Canada 
of one of the ablest of the Liberal leaders, Mr. Blake, his 
explanation of the course which he pursued being that commer- 
cial union with the neighboring republic would necessarily lead 
to political union. 

The reasons given for the abandonment by the Reformers of 
the policy of a revenue tariff, and the substitution of free trade 
between Canada and the United States, with a tariff against the 
rest of the world, the mother country included, were twofold, 
viz., (1) that the policy of free ports would not give the Canadian 
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farmers, who constitute nearly one half of the entire population, 
access to the American markets; (2) that the debt of the 
country, as well as the expenditure, was so large that no suffi- 
cient revenue could be raised with which to pay the interest 
upon existing liabilities and the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment, if imports from all countries were ‘placed upon equal 
terms. The latter reason is not tenable as a cause for a protec- 
tive, rather than a revenue tariff. ; 

This paper is not written with the object of showing that a 
colony is in any way bound by any ideas of sentiment to refrain 
from commercial discrimination against its mother land, but it 
is my desire to demonstrate that the policy favored by the Re- 
formers cannot be carried out so long as Canada remains in her 
present position and with her existing powers. Further, my 
purpose is to show that, even if commercial union with the 
United States were inaugurated, the troubles from which the 
Dominion is suffering would not be remedied. 

Dealing first with the constitutional question, I must point out 
that Canada has not any power to make a commercial treaty 
with a foreign country, and that, even if the government 
succeeded in negotiating an informal reciprocity treaty with the 
government of the United States, it would be the duty of the 
Imperial Cabinet to refuse to ratify any arrangement which 
would violate any obligation already existing between Great 
Britain and other European countries. This fact is of im- 
portance in consequence of the visit of the Canadian ministers 
to Washington some months ago with the object of negotiating a 
reciprocity treaty with the American republic. The announce- 
ment made upon their return was to the effect that the American 
government was willing to consider the question upon the under- 
standing that the Dominion should discriminate against the 
mother country, but not otherwise. 

In 1862 Great Britain entered into a treaty with Belgium by 
Article 15 of which the whole British Empire is bound to 
admit all Belgian produce at the same, or no higher, duty than 
is imposed upon goods of British origin. Again, in 1865 a 
treaty was signed by Germany and Great Britain, the substance 
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of Article 7 being that German commodities must not be more 
highly taxed upon entry into British colonies than goods from 
the mother land or other foreign countries. 

During the past ten years Canada has always been consulted 
in reference to the acceptance or rejection of the ‘‘ most favored 
nation ’’ clause in any treaty affecting her interests, and she has 
generally decided not to avail herself of this treatment. 
Although the two treaties I have referred to above, being of 
earlier date, may have been enacted without any choice being 
given to the Dominion, this cannot make them any less binding 
upon this colony, and the incontrovertible fact remains that a 
great nation, having made compacts for her own. benefit and that 
of her dependencies, will not stultify herself by allowing a 
possession with only five million inhabitants to disregard obliga- 
tions of so important a character. 

To this statement of the actual circumstances involved, the 
rank and file of the Reform party usually answer, ‘‘Then so much 
the worse for British connection.’’ In giving this reply, how- 
ever, they lose sight of an event which has recently happened. 
I refer to the commercial treaty between Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and Switzerland, which is reciprocal as regards the prod- 
ucts of the countries concerned, but highly protective as regards 
the products of the rest of the world. The effect of the ‘‘ most 
favored nation ”’ clause of the British treaty with Germany is 
that Canadian produce is placed upon as favorable a footing in 
the German, Austrian, Swiss, and Italian markets as if she were 
a beneficiary in their new reciprocal treaty. 

The following figures illustrate the growth of Canadian trade 
with Germany : 


Imports to Canada from Germany. Exports to Germany. 
1871. $1,176,478 $ 76,553 
1881. 1,019,198 84,932 
1891. * 4,336,232 532,142 














By the action of the Canadian Senate in October of last year, 
an address was transmitted to the colonial office praying that 
Her Majesty would take such steps as might be necessary to ter- 
minate the ‘‘most favored nation ’”’ clauses of the two treaties I 
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have mentioned. In the course of his reply, Lord Knutsford, 
the colonial secretary of the Conservative administration, which 
has since suffered defeat at the hands of the electors, made the 
following observations, to which too much importance can 
hardly be attached: 


“‘In so far as the right here claimed consists in fixing rates of cus- 
toms duties applying equally to all foreign nations, the mother country 
and British colonies, Her Majesty’s government do not contest the 
statement. Butif the statement is to be taken as extending to the 
claim of the right to establish discriminating treatment between differ- 
ent foreign nations or against the mother country or in favor of particu- 
lar colonies, Her Majesty’s government are obliged to point out that the 
claim is stated too broadly, for no such general right has hitherto been 
recognized, nor is it clear that it would be admitted by foreign countries. 

I have to point out that the denunciation of these two treaties 
would not of itself confer upon the Dominion the freedom in fiscal 
matters which it desires to obtain, and I am disposed to doubt whether 
the extensive changes that would have to be made had been fully real- 
ized in putting forward this proposal.” 

In concluding my remarks upon the constitutional aspect of 
this subject, I must remind the advocates of commercial union 
that in 1872 the Imperial Parliament passed an act enabling the 
Australian colonies to discriminate in favor of each other. If 
the Dominion is yearning for power to create a customs league 
with either the United States or any other nation, the first step 
in the proper legal process by which such a result can be attained 
is the introduction to the Imperial House of Commons of a bill 
embodying principles similar to those contained in the Australian 
Colonies Customs Act. The passage of such an act, however, 
would not affect the position of Canada as regards Article 15 of 
the Belgian treaty, or. Article 7 of the treaty with Germany. 
Treaties cannot be denounced piecemeal; international law 
requires that they must be wholly abrogated, if at all, and 
Canada can only obtain this favor—if it is to be regarded as 
one—by the interference of the imperial government. 

The Reform party in the Dominion consists of two branches, 
the one advocating ‘‘ unrestricted reciprocity ’’ with the neigh- 
boring republic, the members of which profess to believe that 
their policy would benefit the country commercially, and would 
destroy all desire for political union. The second, and smaller 
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portion, demands continental free trade upon the ground that 
the future of this colony is inevitably interwoven with that of 
the states, and that annexation must take place sooner or later. 
As a political union between Canada and the states is not within 
the range of practical politics at the present time, I do not pro- 
pose to devote any space to the latter section of the Reform party. 

In the practice of medicine the usual process selected by the 
profession is that of first making a diagnosis and afterwards pre- 
scribing aremedy. There exists a method of attempted healing, 
named homeopathy, the theory of which is founded upon the 
motto, ‘‘ similia similibus curantur.’’ The Reformers, having dis- 
covered the complaint from which Canada is suffering, and 
having carefully diagnosed it as excessive protection, aided by 
that omnipresent companion, corruption, appear to have em- 
braced the principles of the homeopathists and propose as a 
remedy for the ills which the Dominion is enduring, to unite her, 
as far as tariffs are concerned, to the most highly protectionist 
nation upon the face of the globe. 

Like all other supporters of import duties for the benefit of 
infant industries, the leaders of this project frequently mas- 
querade in free trade garb; they are also sufficiently audacious 
to claim that commercial union with the United States is the 
greatest measure of free trade within the reach of Canada, 
utterly ignoring the fact that free trade, as understood by Peel 
and Cobden, simply means the absence of taxation at the ports 
for the benefit of home manufactures. 

The policy of ‘unrestricted reciprocity’’ might answer 
admirably, if the producers of the country were the only 
persons to be considered; but the consumers—and the farmers, 
like everybody else, are consumers—have been entirely ignored 
by those who have framed the Liberal program. No doubt 
Canadian grain, eggs, horses, fruits, and other commodities 
would find a readier sale if the American tariff were removed, 
yet the increased competition in cities, especially along the 
border of Canada, would necessarily cause the prices of these 
commodities to be lower than they now are. In reference to the 
sale of barley, of which so much has been heard, it should not 
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be forgotten that chemical science has now enabled the American 

brewer to make lager beer from barley grown upon the black soil 

of Nebraska or Iowa, equal in quality to that brewed from the 

Canadian grain. This advance in the chemistry of brewing 

probably explains why so little anxiety exists among those 

brewers who make their own malt to pay a higher price for the 

imported than for the home-grown article. The result is that, 

when western barley is plentiful in the eastern states, the Cana- 

dian grain sells at no higher figure than that produced in the 
states, notwithstanding the tariff, and the farmer in this country, 

in reality, pays the duty. This state of affairs is altogether in 
accordance with the teaching of economic science, which tells us 
that in exporting to a country any commodity of which the im- 
porting nation possesses a sufficiency, or a superabundance, the 

duty is paid by the producer. To further discuss a policy based 
upon the assumption that a country can be made prosperous by 
an increased sale of barley, eggs, etc., commodities already ex- 
isting in the neighboring republic in abundance—appears to be 
unnecessary. But the position of the Canadian consumers, sup- 

posing that the Liberal program was carried out, is quite worthy 
of notice. The cost of the necessities of life in the United 
States to-day is somewhat higher than in the Dominion. As, 
however, the commercial unionists have not asserted that the in- 
auguration of their proposed fiscal system would lower the cost 
of any of our daily wants, no discussion upon that point is 
required. That the population of Canada is now heavily taxed 
for the special benefit of the manufacturers is quite true, but 
how would the new policy lighten the burdens of the people? A 
sacrifice of about seven and a half million dollars of revenue 
would be involved, and the advantage derived would not go to 
the taxpayers, but to the American manufacturers, who, being 
protected in the Canadian market against the only competition 
which they fear—that of Great Britain—would be under no ob- 
ligation to lower their prices, and would therefore appropriate 
the sum which the revenue would lose by the abandonment of 
the duties upon their goods. Moreover, new taxes in some form 
would have to be resorted to in order to pay the expenses of gov- 
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ernment. Thus, the actual position of the inhabitants of this 
half of the continent would be positively worse with commercial 
union than under the present protectionist tariff, as they would 
be doubly taxed, once for the purposes of their own government 
and again for the exclusive advantage of the American manu- 
facturer, who with his large resources would quickly destroy his 
over-coddled Canadian rival. 

The largest annual importation to the Dominion is ten million 
dollars’ worth of woolen goods from England, as against one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars’ worth from the United 
States. These goods are expensive as it is, the tariff being ten 
cents per pound and twenty per cent ad valorem, and the quality 
of them, generally speaking, is not of the highest class, yet with 
the McKinley tariff in operation, the cost would be still further 
increased. 

The Liberal leaders complain bitterly of the corruption which 
is so widely prevalent, and which they attribute to the protective 
policy of their opponents; they have not, however, made it 
clear that political morality would be cleansed by extending 
protection in the markets of Canada to the manufacturers of 
the United States. Until these questions are satisfactorily 
answered—and I venture to claim that they cannot be—neither 
the eloquence of Mr. Laurier, the invective of Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, nor the logic of Mr. Mills, even with'the able assistance 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith and other annexationist friends, will in- 
duce the electors to place a so-called Reform government in 
office. 

The Conservative party, which has held the reins of power for 
fourteen years in succession, favors a highly protective tariff as 
long as the republic to the south levies duties upon Canadian 
imports. But a section of this party, seeing that the country 
has failed to make the desired progress under the ‘national 
policy,’ urges the mother country to tax foreign imports while 
admitting colonial products free. In return for this discrimi- 
nation in her favor, Canada is willing to admit British goods, 
not without taxation, but at a lower rate of duty than that im- 
posed upon imports from foreign countries. 
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Sir Charles Tupper, the Dominion commissioner in England, 
has propounded a scheme for the federation of the British Empire 
by fiscal measures, involving a reversal of the established free 
trade policy of the United Kingdom. In supporting the policy 
of preferential trade within the empire, this gentleman, at a 
meeting in London on July 23, is alleged to have made the fol- 
lowing astounding assertion: That ‘‘even if Great Britain by a 
trade policy antagonized all of the other food-producing countries 
of the world, the mother country need not be short of the am- 
plest supply of food. Canada was quite capable of supplying 
the empire with food’? (Toronto Mail, June 24, 1892). Canadian 
provisions being admitted at British ports without duty and 
upon exactly the same terms as those from all other countries, it 
is fair to assume that the Dominion exports to Britain all she can 
spare of every commodity for which a profitable market exists. 
And to what extent did Canada assist in providing for England’s 
requirements? In 1891, out of a total import to Britain of 
eighty-three million hundredweights of wheat and flour, this 
country supplied less than five ; the quantity of butter imported 
was over two million hundredweights, but only forty-six 
thousand were Canadian. Over two million hundredweights of 
cheese, an article of diet in which Canada certainly excels, was 
sent to the United Kingdom from abroad, but not one half of it 
came from Canada. The total number of live animals imported 
for food purposes was 850,000; less than 150,000 were the ex- 
port of the Dominion, although she possesses privileges in the 
cattle trade, in consequence of the absence of pleuropneumonia 
from this colony, not enjoyed by any other country. 

The exports of food from Canada (to all countries) between 
the years 1880 and 1891 show satisfactory increases as regards 
eggs and cheese, but such necessities of life as beef, pork, bacon, 
‘hams, and butter have not made any progress whatever, the 
trade returns displaying a marked decrease. 

Again, Sir Charles Tupper, writing in the Fortnightly Review 
for October, upon ‘‘The Question of Preferential Tariffs,’’ 
penned the following words: 


“Tn 1890 England took from the United States £97,000,000 worth of 
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their products without the imposition of a farthing of duty. ot 
And how much did they take in return? £32,000,000, or not one third 
of what they sent into this country, and they required to be paid the 
value in cash because they would not make an exchange.” 


‘*Cash’’ is defined in Webster’s dictionary as ‘‘ready money, 
especially coin or specie, but also applied to bank notes, drafts, 
or bonds.”’ 

According to the British Board of Trade Returns for 1891 
(pages 36 and 37), the actual value of gold and silver coin and 
bullion exported to the United States the previous year was 
£1,640,665! Any comment upon these statements seems almost 
superfluous. Nobody would for one moment think .of accusing 
Sir Charles of willfully distorting the facts, but is it possible 
that he, the Canadian representative in Great Britain, has so 
little knowledge of these questions as to suppose that Canada 
has, in any one year, produced a surplus of food sufficient to 
take the place of the vast quantity now provided by the Ameri- 
can republic? Is he in earnest in writing this absurd declar- 
ation that the United States demanded and received £32,000,000 
‘fin cash’”’ in exchange for goods, or is it some new form of 
joke? However this may be, the working classes in the British 
Isles must be convinced that more expensive food will produce 
more regular employment at higher wages than they now receive, 
before they will be willing to assist the “fiscal federationists,’’ 
and as no English statesman of even the second rank has been 
bold enough to advocate the taxation of the necessities of life, 
Sir Charles Tupper and his Canadian friends must be content to 
wait until they have converted a majority of the voters of the 
United Kingdom. 

In the meantime the inhabitants of the Dominion may perhaps 
realize that a third alternative in fiscal policy is at their disposal. 

Sir Robert Peel, himself originally a Protectionist, in 1849, in 
a speech in reply to Mr. Disraeli’s assumption that hostile tariffs 
cannot be combated with free imports, said: ‘‘I so entirely 
dissent from that assumption that I maintain that the best way 
to compete with hostile tariffs is to encourage free imports.”’ 
The system of free imports enables a country to produce that 
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which is produced in large quantities and of good quality, and 
the only method by which a government can assist trade is by 
refraining from hindering it by legislation. Protection in 
Canada, as elsewhere, has brought into existence industries 
which manufacture goods poorer in quality than similar goods 
made in other countries, reliance being placed upon an artificial 
law instead of upon brains and skill. 

The upholders of the ‘‘national policy ’’ are most desirous of 
increasing the exports without adding to the imports, yet the 
actual effect of protection during the past ten years has been to 
increase the imports without causing any change in the position 
of the exports. These worthy gentlemen forget that the actual 
supply of gold is limited, not three per cent of the international 
trade of the world being carried on in it. Further, even if this 
were not the case, no advantage could be obtained by a nation 
insisting upon the importation of gold in place of merchandise, 
because, as goods from abroad are required by the inhabitants, 
the precious metal would have to be re-exchanged for them. In 
a few words, trade must be reciprocal; no appreciable increase 
can be made in exports unless a like increase occur in imports, 
consequently in obstructing imports by tariffs, the exports which 
pay for them are also retarded. 

Without stopping to consider whether it is a part of the duty 
of a government to prevent the inhabitants of a country from 
buying the best goods in the world’s market at the lowest 
possible price, I would urge that the McKinley bill has given 
the Dominion an exceptional opportunity. The policy of a 
tariff for revenue purposes only would enable the people to pro- 
duce such commodities as the country is suitable to yield at far 
lower prices than they could be produced in the protectionist 
republic where the inhabitants are taxed for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. Thus, notwithstanding import duties, Canada 
would be able to compete in foreign markets. 

Free Traders do not condemn the taxation of imports for 
legitimate purposes of revenue, but they insist that when any 
article is taxed upon entry at the ports, similar goods if pro- 
duced in the country, shall contribute the same amount of 
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revenue as is paid upon the imported articles. Here appears to 
be a simple and practical method of raising such a sum as may 
be required for the expenses of government. 

I cannot, humble as is my position as a student of Canadian 
politics, conclude this paper without appealing to both political 
parties to bestow more consideration than has hitherto been 
given to the system of free ports, established in England with 
signal success through the action of such illustrious representa- 
tives of the people as Peel, Cobden, and Bright, and more 
recently inaugurated with equally satisfactory results in India 
and in New South Wales. 


LAWRENCE IRWELL. 





THE SECRET SOCIETY QUESTION: A REVIEW OF 
MR. BLANCHARD'S ASSERTIONS. 


BY FRANK T. OLSAVER. 


HE article from the pen of Chas. A. Blanchard, published 

in the July number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

Po.irics, under the title: ‘‘The Folly, Expense, and Danger of 

Secret Societies,’’ is not in harmony with the advanced thought 
of modern times. 


An abusive, unwarranted attack on any creation or institu- 
tion—human or divine—is always repulsive and is ever looked 
upon by thinking people with contempt. Calumny, like the 
slimy reptiles of the jungle, we instinctively shun and it is 
always with regret that we see the natural aversion to it melt 


away when it attacks those on the other side. But then it must 
be considered that some men would die unheard if they were 
forbidden to speak evil of others—and well of themselves ! 

There was a time when this world was buried in ignorance 
and superstition. Then the people, daring not to think for 
themselves, accepted the statements of the ‘‘wise men.’’ In 
those dark ages abusive attacks against opposing institutions 
were not unveiled. The ‘‘ wise man’s”’ argument was accepted 
as the inspired word of a god, and the masses bowed to the 
commands. 

Those times are past! The people of to-day will not accept 
the claims of the ‘‘ wise man’’ simply on his say so. In the 
church those in the pews are doing the thinking ; in politics the 
voters, and in the fields of commercial and professional life the 
employed masses are solving the problems for themselves. 

In the Dark Ages, when Europe was priest-ridden, when 
learning was buried in religious superstition, the claims of the 
‘strong and the wise”’ were all-powerful. Outrages were com- 
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mitted against the innocent, and there were none who dared to 
interfere. But in these days of liberal education, of higher 
civilization, the meanest outcast cannot be condemned without a 
trial. 

In urging his abuse against. secret orders Mr. Blanchard has 
skillfully avoided the societies of which he writes. In the 
name of human progress he assails societies that count as mem- 
bers our best citizens. He pleads morality and assumes a 
friendly feeling for the young men who are, as yet, outside the 
lodge. But I would impress upon Mr. Blanchard’s readers to 
beware of him who greets as a friend, and, in the midst of the 
greeting—in the very act of giving friendly counsel—seeks to 
avoid your glance. 

I do not consider it necessary to defend the secret societies 
against the attacks of Mr. Blanchard, it is rather necessary to 
defend the uninitiated from his mock friendship. 

Our secret societies: the Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, etc., are lodges, as was said before, which claim as 
members our best citizens. To the ‘‘outsider’’ this fact must 
certainly have great weight. Not being a member of any of 
these orders, I lay my defense of them on the intelligence, the 
integrity, and the usefulness of those who know the secrets of 
the lodge room. 

Mr. Blanchard begins his assault on the secret societies by 
rudely classifying them as religious, political, industrial, in- 
surance, and social. He groups with the Masons and Odd 
Fellows, the Jesuits. This cannot for a moment be considered a 
proper classification. The Order of Jesuits was organized and 
is kept in existence by the Roman church, its sole purpose being 
the support and advancement of Catholic interests. This, to 
say nothing of its bitter feeling for all secret societies, is enough 
to rank the Order of Jesuits distinct and separate from the 
other orders. We therefore waive all consideration of that 
society and pass to those institutions generally known as secret 
societies, and before taking up Mr. Blanchard’s assertions it 
would be well to define fraternal secrecy. 

In the home where husband, wife, and children, through 
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mutual affection confide to one another their trials and their 
joys ; where the sacred songs of home and love are brightened 
by the laughter of the child, there lies the germ from which 
springs fraternal secrecy. The family circle is a secret society 
and the lodge is a family circle. 

The lodge room is a home and its secrets are as sacred as 
are the secrets of the family fireside. We must certainly 
recognize the right to the family circle to hold in secret its per- 
sonal affairs, and to bar from its private meetings, conversations, 
joys, and sorrows the intruding stranger. We must recognize 
the closed doors and respectfully await an answer to our signal 
for admission. 

The lodge room is as private in its way as is the home, and its 
rights are as sacred. Such secrecy is the foundation of success, 
the keystone of progress. It is the friend of love and hope and 
the mother of civilization. 

Further than this, when men assemble in lodge rooms to trans- 
act in secret the business of the order, they imitate the infinite 
Creator, to whom their meetings are dedicated. God works in 
secret. His infinite realms are secret lodge rooms. 

Nothing could exist free from secret influence. Were it not 
for secrecy, business would be checked, homes shattered, and 
our magnificent civilization thrown into hopeless confusion. 
Therefore it must be admitted that secret societies are the 
natural outgrowth of God’s divine laws and methods ! 

Mr. Blanchard gives us some startling information when he 
cites the birth of. secret societies in the fables of the ancient tree 
worshipers, wherein Adam and Eve concealed from God the fact 
of their ‘‘disobedience.’’ In hanging to the mythical Adam 
and Eve, this enemy of secret societies makes plain his 
assertion, the one with which he opens his article, i. e., ‘‘ there is 
nothing new under the sun !”’ 

._ If, perchance, there is nothing new under the sun, it is very 
evident that there is a great deal of the old that Mr. Blanchard 
has never heard of. 


‘There is [he writes] one difference between the ancient and modern 
orders. . . . Theold were manipulated by priests and were exclu- 
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sively religious ; the modern are in most instances composed of men in 
the various industrial pursuits.’’ 

Does Mr. Blanchard not know that at one time everything 
was manipulated by priests? Does he not know that religion 
was the power that ruled all things? Does he not know that 
the Dark Ages were the ages of priestly control? Does he not 
know that, when the priest ruled, learning was dead and 
civilization asleep? “Does he not know that.the birth of the 
Protestant church brought a change? And, above all, does he 
not know that everything for the past three hundred years has 
been advancing with the one exception of the religious faith 
that kept the world in darkness for fifteen hundred years? 
Does he not know that for three hundred years that faith has 
been dying? Does he not know that modern secret societies are 
based upon modern ideas, framed to meet modern needs? If he 
does not know these things, he should not assume the responsi- 
bility of a teacher. 

Continuing, this very positive writer protests against the 
initiatory obligations of the various orders. He complains be- 
cause the lodges do not open up to the candidate the innermost 
secrets of the society. 


‘* All secret societies [says he] require persons coming to their mem- 
bership to assume obligations which are unknown to the candidates. 
Of course, no society can be secret which frankly tells those 

whose membership it solicits just what is expected and required.”’ 

The initiatory ceremonies and obligations are open to the can- 
didate as step by step he enters the workings of the order. He 
does not take and is not required to take, any obligation that he 
does not clearly understand, accept, and live up to and to the 
very last is permitted to withdraw should he meet an objection- 
able barrier. The initiatory ceremonies are so open that they 
may be read by any person who cares to pursue ‘‘ Manual of the 
Lodge’’ [Masonic] by Mackey; ‘‘Odd Fellow’s Manual” by 
A. F. Grosh, or the manuals of all similar orders, K. P., 
I. O. F., ete. 

“The first degree, or that of the Entered Apprentice [writes Mr. 


Mackey], is intended in its symbolic signification to furnish a represen- 
tation of youth just entering on the struggles, the trials, and duties of 
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an earthly and responsible existence. On his first admission into the 
lodge, the candidate is reminded of the weak and helpless state of man 
on his entrance into the world—unprepared for the exigencies of the 
present, ignorant of the vicissitudes of the future, and dependent for 
his safety and very existence on that God in whom alone, in all trials 
and difficulties, is there any sure and abiding trust.” 


This quotation outlines briefly the first or initiatory degree of 
the Masonic Order. Very similar are the first degrees of the 
other societies under discussion. There is nothing but beauty 
and refinement in these obligations, and yet Mr. Blanchard says : 

‘Of course, a rude, uneducated rowdy may pass through this manipu- 
lation at the hands of a company of his kind, and retain his wits so as 
to comprehend, in part, the obligations he is assuming. It is entirely 
safe, however, to say that a self-respecting gentleman would be so full 
of shame, astonishment, indignation, and a desire to get away from 
such an experience, that he would almost certainly fail to understand 
or remember the oaths which are given to him to repeat, sentence by 
sentence.”’ 

Can it be possible that this writer regards the reading public 
as a congress of fools, and does he intend to leave the inference 
that secret society men are rowdies? In defense of his silly 
claim—a claim as false as it is silly—Mr. Blanchard writes : 

‘The Masonic candidate is stripped of his clothing until he has on 
only his shirt and drawers. He has one foot bare, and the other 
slippered. His eyes are bandaged, and he has a small rope about his 
neck andarm. In this condition he is led about, halted here, caused 
to kneel there, questioned in a third place, and finally brought before 
the altar, and put in position to take his oath.” 

Now, this may be true and it may not be. Giving the lodge 
the benefit of the doubt can any reasonable man reconcile 
Mr. Blanchard’s statement with the beautiful and elevating 
prayers and emblems, obligations and forms of the initiatory 
degree? Granting that he has based his claim on a truth, is 
there any way for him to sustain his coarse and vulgar interpre- 
tation of it? 

There can be no fear but that the secrets of a lodge room are 
pure and elevating when the lodge is based on the methods of the 
Divine Creator Himself. 

When Mr. Blanchard wrote that ‘‘no matter how sincerely the 
candidate may believe that the oaths he has taken are inconsist- 
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ent with duties to home, church, or state, he must not utter his 
conviction to warn his fellows,’’? he knew—that is if he knows 
anything about secret societies—that he was writing what is 
not true. 

The initiatory degrees of every lodge under discussion are 
open to such an extent that the outsider knows, with a certainty 
that leaves no room for doubt, that he will come in contact with 
nothing repulsive to a man of refinement and honor. 

The secrets of the lodge room cannot depart from the beautiful 
passages outlined in lodge manuals. In support of this state- 
ment we need no stronger proof than the fact that men who 
stand on honor’s summit, recognized leaders of commercial, re- 
ligious, and social life, wear the emblem of a lodge room. 

The fact that the obligations taken are binding for life tells 
very plainly the nature of the obligations. Men of integrity 
and intelligence would not bind themselves to repulsive, de- 
grading obligations for a moment—much less for life. 

After passing the topic of the oath, Mr. Blanchard comes to 
the conclusion that there is another almost incredible provision 
which characterizes the orders under discussion: ‘‘It is the 
boast of lodges that members thereof will find friends in all 
climes and among all classes of people.’’ It is very difficult to 
find anything startling in this ‘‘ boast of lodges.’’ Such a claim 
is but the natural outgrowth of a fraternal order. There is no 
reason for condemning such aclaim. It is the boast of Christians 
that members of Christian churches and societies will find friends 
in all climes and among all classes of people. Would Mr. 
Blanchard use this claim as an indication of something wrong 
among the Christians? 

‘“Mackey’s ‘ Mystic Tie’ contains [he believes] nine narratives, each 
showing that pirates, gamblers, murderers, and savages are members of 
Masonic lodges ; they are prompt to recognize their lodge obligations ; 
and that persons who are to travel and wish not to be harmed by these 
scoundrel Freemasons should join the order, in which case pirates, 
murderers, and thieves will be to them true and faithful friends.”’ 

Mr, Blanchard assumes to believe this. He simply dreamed it 
and places implicit faith in his dreams. 

If Mackey’s ‘‘ Mystic Tie’’ contains nine such narratives it 
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was Mr. Blanchard’s duty—if he desires to be considered honest 
—to quote them ; to place Mackey’s words before his readers in 
condemnation of Masonry. If such evidence was at hand he 
would, no doubt, have made use of it, but unfortunately for his 
cause, Mackey’s ‘‘ Mystic Tie’’ contains no ‘‘narratives’’ that 
are suggestive of his claims. Therefore, Mr. Blanchard believes 
a fallaey. 

What will honest men think of this anti-lodge champion when 
his assertions are unveiled? What will honest men say when he 
insists that ‘‘the theory of a lodge is that fraternity depends not 
at all on character, but altogether on lodge relations ”’ ? 

To support his false claim, Mr. Blanchard introduces an 
imaginary lady with a dying father. The unfortunate man was 
a lodge member and his lodge insisted upon sending lodge: 
members to watch with him, when the family desired no assist- 
ance. ‘‘And,’”’? said the mythical madame, ‘‘the persons who 
came and forced themselves into my father’s bedroom were such 
men as, during his well days, he would not have wanted to sit 
down in his kitchen.”’ 

This story is as false as it is silly. All secret societies have 
what are known as ‘‘visiting committees,’’ whose duties are to 
ascertain and report to the lodge the wants and condition of 
sick members. The obligations of the societies demand that the 
sick shall be cared for. 

Every lodge member is entitled to his share of the sick bene- 
fits incorporated in the constitution and by-laws of his lodge. 
If he sees fit to return this share to the lodge, the right to do so 
is his, and the money is turned into the common fund. If the 
sick member does not need nor want lodge assistance, he does 
not have it. It is the mission of the lodge to stand between its 
members and want. 

While it is true, that through circumstances that no mortal 
can control, the lodge has been blackened with disreputable 
members ; it is also true that every effort is put forth in the 
lodge to reform and elevate. When these efforts fail the last 
method is resorted to—expulsion. 

About five months ago Chicago was startled by an awful crime ! 
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A well-known physician was shot down ! The murderer was an 
Odd Fellow! He was expelled from his lodge! Odd Fellows 
sat on the jury that convicted him! An Odd Fellow sat on the 
bench from which sentence was pronounced ! The murderer is 
in Joliet, and his lodge stands between his innocent wife and 
want. Such is the work of secret societies. Show us the 
church that would do more or even as much ! 

‘‘In the same insurance order,’’ writes Mr. Blanchard, ‘‘ you 
will find sober, Christian men, and poor swearing drunkards, 
who are going to hell as fast as bad habits can take them there !”’ 
What a strangely pathetic picture: sober Christian men and 
swearing drunkards, hand in hand, on the way to hell! Mr. 
Blanchard says the union is absurd. Undoubtedly he is right, 
but it is his own union, and he should be the last to find fault 
with it. 

Why, in this enlightened age, should Mr. Blanchard cling to 
the revolting doctrine of hell? Is he not aware of the fact that 
science and common sense have laid hell aside ; having found in 
it nothing but the worn-out nursery yarns of superstitious chil- 
dren? : 

‘‘The wasteful expenditure of money ’’ is another secret soci- 
ety ‘‘folly’’ that worries Mr. Blanchard. He claims that a 
man’s income is divided between home and church, and that 
nothing is left for lodges. This division is erroneous. 

A man’s income belongs to his family, first; to such invest- 
ments as prepare protection for his family, second; to intellec- 
tual progress, third ; and to the church, fourth. If his income 
is merely sufficient to provide for his family, his family should 
have all. If there is any over it should go to the future protec- 
tion of the family—such protection to be found in proper insur- 
ance and the lodge rooms of secret societies. The next field for 
his ‘‘surplus”’ is the progressing nation, with its advancing 
knowledge. He must make himself intellectually free. When 
these are accomplished, and he still has an extra dollar, he may 
give it to the church. 

In placing the church last I do not seek to oppose it. Isimply 
appeal to common sense. Man’s duty is to God most certainly ; 
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but duty to God is not duty to a church or to any form of 
religious observance. The first and only duty to God is our 
duty to those who depend upon us; duty to home and to fellow- 
man. God could ask no more, and if every man would make 
his wife his priest, and his home his church, life would be 
brightened—the world would become a heaven. 

“‘T knew a mechanic living in an humble home to sell his 
cow,’’ writes Mr. Blanchard, ‘‘in order to pay his initiation fee 
in an Odd Fellows’ lodge.’’ The initiation fee in the Odd 
Fellows’ lodge is about three dollars. That mechanic sold his 
cow too cheap. 

Mr. Blanchard is fond of telling fairy tales. Good fairy tales 
always terminate with a moral, but such requirement Mr. 
Blanchard has ignored. Here is one of his stories that is too 
good to pass by: 

‘Tt is well known that lodges in general have dances and banquets 
to which the members are expected to contribute by the purchase of 
tickets. I knew of one such ball, which, being arranged by city office- 
holders and dry-goods clerks, was intended to be quite exclusive. 
Tickets were sold at ten dollars. A Mason who was earning honest 
bread at a blacksmith’s anvil, said to his wife: ‘You have never 
attended such a ball and you shall have a chance to go.’ He bought 
the tickets and gave his wife a hundred dollars for her dress. He told her 
if that was insufficient to come for more. The man, with a true hus- 
band’s pride, said to me: ‘If I do say it she was as_handsome a woman 
as there was on that floor.’ But the ball had been arranged in such a 
way as to keep out just such persons, and the élite were indignant that 
a ‘blacksmith’ should break into their aristocratic circle, and they 
took good care to make both him and his wife understand that they 
were not wanted. Hesaid: ‘I have never been in a lodge since and I 
shall never go again.’ This fact admirably illustrates the sham frater- 
nity of lodgism, but it is mentioned for another purpose. All over 
the United States such dances are held, year after year, and, while the 
exact truth cannot be ascertained, it is evident that the expense must 
aggregate a vast sum.’’ 

This story circumstantially belies itself. In the first place, 
what did the ball of some city office-holders and dry-goods clerks 
have to do with secret societies? Next, if this ball had been 
arranged for the élite, it would have been an invitation affair, 
and only the ones wanted would have been invited. The balls 
of the ‘‘élite’’ are not run on the style of a country circus. 
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Mr. Blanchard should post himself on the requirements of 
society before he talks so glibly about imaginary balls. If office- 
holders and dry-goods clerks see fit to hold balls ‘“‘year after year 
all over the United States,’’ I cannot see in what way the secret 
societies are responsible agents. 

Mr. Blanchard is sure that the lodge room is the nest of crime 
and debauchery, and to ‘‘prove’’ his assertions introduces 
another little story : 

“Only a few days ago a lady, now gaining a livelihood as a nurse, 
who had no knowledge at all of any movement against secret orders, 
chanced to pick up a copy of ‘The Christian Cynosure.’ Glancing at 
it a moment, she said: ‘That paper condemns what destroyed my 
home. My husband was a merchant with a good business, and he was 
a good man. He joined the Masons, took to drink, lost his property, 
and is now an outcast. Ido not know where he is.’ This is only one 
case of many.”’ 

Was it Masonic influence that led this man to drink? Did the 
teachings of the lodge room suggest such a course? Did he re- 
ceive his first glass in the lodge room? No, sir; he received in 
the lodge room the lessons of humanity, the duties to God, our 
infinite Creator—not the mythological head of some supersti- 
tious faith—the duties to fellow-man, to home, to wife, and to 
mother. He learned in the lodge room the beauties of an 
upright life, the blessings of sobriety, and the value of true 
manhood. He was taught all that was elevating and pure, and 
if he turned from these teachings and sought the downward 
path of crime, it was because true manhood was asleep ; because 
desire held possession of a soul. 

No man has ever yielded to a tempter who was not urged by 
desire so to do. Temptation never seeks the man, the man 
seeks temptation. But the lodge does not tempt. It endeavors 
to elevate a8d purify—a church could do no more—and if the 
members fall the fault lies elsewhere than in the lodge. 

Mr. Blanchard brings his article to a close with a plea for the 
church. He says: 

“That Christian churches are robbed and disintegrated by lodges 
is so plain as to require little more than a statement. . . . The 


code [of lodges] does not require men to confess or forsake sin, nor to 
believe in Jesus Christ. . . Masons cannot be converted to Christian- 
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ity. The proportion of men who spend Sabbath [Saturday ?] 
morning at home reading the Sunday papers constantly increases. ‘ 
When we see how completely lodges are separating the male popula- 
tion of the United States from the Christian churches, it is a wonder 
that the ministry do not as a matter of self-interest, aside from their 
duty to perishing souls, explain to their congregations the character of 
these societies, which propose to send men to heaven without either 
repentance, confession, or faith.’’ 


Every secret society requires its members to believe in a 
Supreme Being. What more is necessary? What difference 
does it make what form of worship is followed? What differ- 
ence does it make whether men believe in Jesus Christ or 
Buddha, Mohammed or Gautama, or any other mythical or 
anthropomorphic godhead? Is not a pure and simple worship 
of the one Almighty far superior to the inconsistent faiths built 
upon myths and superstitions ? But our secret societies 
do not ask men to deny Christ. They merely ask them to believe 
in God. If men wish to think that Christ is God their thoughts 
meet no opposition. On the other hand, men who understand 
that Christ was merely a mythical character are given the same 
protection in their lodge. 

Does Mr. Blanchard think that there can be no morals away 
from Christianity? If he does he should pause for a moment 
and learn that all Christian morals have been borrowed from the 
old Pagan faiths. 

When Christian ministers begin to preach progressive ser- 
mons, when they turn their attention to common sense and 
modern thought, leaving alone the worn-out nonsense of the 
Bible, they will attract the attention of lodge men. When the 
Sunday morning sermon is made instructive and useful it will be 
heard by men, but while these sermons are the mere echoes 
of the superstitions of dead barbarians, the Mier: <satea will 
be in demand. The average man of to-day seeks education and 
the church does not educate. 

There is but one requirement necessary to ‘“‘save’’ a soul and 
that is embodied in that familiar quotation: ‘‘Be so true to 
thyself that thou art false to no man.’’ Faith is the offspring of 
hope. It is the guide to the finite longings of the soul. It is 
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not sufficiently strong in experience to lead the soul to the 
infinite and if it were it would die. Confession and repentance 


are repulsive to every worthy soul when they crowd themselves 
in as saviors. 


When Mr. Blanchard has brought his claims within the 
bounds of reason, and has proved some of his reckless assertions, 
it will be time to call the secret societies to account. Meanwhile 
they will continue to grow and to bless civilization with their 
noble and elevating influence. 


FRANK T. OLSAVER. 





THE KEELEY LEAGUE AND ITS PURPOSE. 


BY JOHN J. FLINN, CHAIRMAN EX. COM. NATIONAL KEELEY LEAGUE. 


HE formation of the first club of cured inebriates ever or- 
ganized in the world, in the village of Dwight, Ill., April, 
1891, was an inspiration. A handful of gentlemen, among whom 
might be found a capitalist, a merchant, a lawyer, a journalist, 
and an artisan—perhaps a farmer, and not unlikely a minister— 
were passing through that stage of the Keeley treatment where 
its effects were beginning to be felt in renewed vigor of mind 
and body. From time immemorial it had been the custom 
among reformed drunkards, and particularly among those just 
escaped from the misery and perils of a debauch, to relate their 
stories, to recount their adventures—to talk over among them- 
selves their personal experiences with the whisky bottle and the 
saloon. Not unnaturally such exchanges of confidences as re- 
sulted from these symposiums had an opposite effect from that 
which those engaging in them anticipated. The harrowing tale 
of woe, instead of deterring the listener from taking the thorny 
path, very frequently led him, all unconsciously, of course, into 
it. The thought that others had suffered and escaped from trials 
greater than he had undergone, impressed him with the con- 
viction that he was not half as depraved as he might have been— 
that in reality, or by comparison with others, he was far from 
being the abandoned wretch he had supposed himself to be. 
Temperance agitators during recent years had rather encouraged 
the ‘‘terrible example’’ idea. The man who could get the floor 
at a temperance experience meeting and prove to his listeners 
in words of glowing eloquence that he had been the most de- 
praved wretch they had ever seen or heard of, was the man who 
got the applause and was looked upon as the hero of the hour. 
Indeed, during a temperance revival of a few years ago in a city 
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not a thousand miles from Chicago, it became necessary in order 

to move the multitude to enthusiasm that the person relating his 
experience should tell how he had served his term in jail or in 
the penitentiary, or had killed his man, before he had begun to 
see the error of his ways, and to change them. It had come to 
.the pass that no reformed drunkard who did not leave a train of 
vice behind him as long and as fiery as the tail of a comet, could 
command a respectful hearing at an experience meeting. 

It is hardly necessary to say that about this time it appeared 
to most men of discernment a more disreputable thing and a 
more deplorable thing to be a reformed man than to be a drunk- 
ard. So long as the man who drank continued to drink, he at 
least escaped the suspicion of being a reformed person, and all 
that the word ‘‘reformed’’ implied. If the thoughtful people 
who now and then attended temperance experience meetings 
were led to believe that the only drunkards who reformed were 
those of the most depraved and worthless class, it is not to be 
wondered at. There was no place in the temperance meeting 
for the gentleman who had changed his plan of life because he 
came to the wise conclusion that it was wrong to drink. The 
fact that he drank and continued to be a gentleman was not ad- 
mitted, to begin with; any claim he might make in this di- 
rection only served to prove to the satisfaction of those who had 
the temperance cause in charge, that he was still unregenerate. 
There was, in a word, no hope for the drunkard, unless he had 
wallowed in the gutter and had led a life of utter moral obliquity. 

The handful of men who organized the first Keeley club at 
Dwight in the spring of 1891,—this is not a historical article, 
hence I avoid exact dates and omit names,—were gentlemen. 
That they were taking the Keeley treatment is ample evidence 
of this fact, for there never has been a time when the rules at 
Dwight have so relaxed as to permit those who were not gentle- 
men, aS we understand the term in America, to take their 
places in the lines for treatment. The “ loafer,’’ the ‘‘ bum,” 
the ‘‘ blackguard,’’ or the ‘city tough,’’ would find the atmos- 
phere of the Dwight Institute, or any of its branches, very un- 

pleasant, if by any chance he found himself breathing it. He 
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would grow restless and uncomfortable. He would be out of his 
element. If there were a spark of gentlemanhood in him, it 
would soon be fanned into a flame by the influences around him. 
If he were utterly depraved, he would soon give such evidence 
of the fact as to make it imperative on the part of the Institute 
to put him on board a train. 

The handful of men who organized the first Keeley club at 
Dwight in the spring of 1891 were not only gentlemen, but they 
were men of prominence in the various honorable walks of life. 
They were men of ability. They were men of forethought. 
They were men of the world in its broadest sense. They saw that 
there was a tendency on the part of some of the patients to mingle 
together and to talk over their past experiences. This tendency 
was not so manifest at Dwight as it had been elsewhere, but the 
tendency was there. To a majority of the patients the conver- 
sations certain to arise out of such conditions, were distasteful if 
not disgusting. They had come to Dwight convinced that drunk- 
enness was a disease, and they were at Dwight to be cured of it. 
They regretted the past, but were looking hopefully into the 
future. The wisest among them understood that Dr. Keeley’s 
work would be only half done if they did not help him. The 
sooner the old life was forgotten, the old associates abandoned, 
and the old thoughts buried, the sooner would the new life take 
possession of their souls. They wanted to check at the very 
outset this tendency toward the resurrection of old experiences 
among their associates. They felt that when they left Dwight 
there was work to be done in behalf of their fellow-men in the 
world beyond, and that it could be done better if, here and now, 
they laid the foundations of an association which would bind 
them together in a fraternal bond for all future time.. They 
had come from every point of the compass, this handful of 
gentlemen ; had learned to respect and to love each other ; 
formed attachments which they felt would follow them to the 
grave and beyond,—and for this reason, also, they proposed to 
form a regularly organized association. 

I need not go into details. The first Keeley club was formed. 
The first meeting was held in a blacksmith’s shop. Hence the 
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horseshoe emblem of the Keeley League. In the treatment at 
Dwight is used what are known as “Dr. Keeley’s double 
chloride of gold remedies.’’ The founders of the first Keeley 
club wanted a name. They wanted a significant name—a name 
which would be closely associated and identified with the Keeley 
treatment. ‘‘The Double Chloride of Gold Club”? would not 
sound well, they thought. Why not take a little liberty with 
Dr. Keeley’s remedies and use the more euphonious term ‘ bi- 
chloride of gold’’? ‘‘Bichloride of Gold Club” sounded well. 
It was just the thing. It was adopted. Of course the inventors 
of the name and the founders of the club little dreamed that the 
employment of this term would in a few months have confounded 
the minds of the most eminent savants of France; have stricken 
with horror the most eminent chemists of England and Germany; 
have disturbed the waking and sleeping hours of the most emi- 
nent pathologists of America, and caused them to denounce Dr. 
Keeley on the ground that he was attempting to give to the 
world a remedy for drunkenness, the basis of which had no 
place in the pharmacopeeia of medicine. They little thought 
that learned medical societies and learned medical journals 
would confuse the name of the Keeley club with the name of the 
Keeley remedies and make it, for a time at least, or until their 
premises were shattered by a simple statement, an excuse for 
the persistently malicious and maliciously persistent tirade of 
abuse, professional and unprofessional, which they heaped upon 
the discoverer of the Keeley remedies, who had taken the pre- 
caution to give them a proper name. But above all, these in- 
ventors of the name and founders of the club little thought that 
they were providing a trap for the unwary imitators who were 
soon to spring up throughout the country with their fraudulent 
pretenses and their fraudulent methods. The term “ bichloride 
of gold”’ it seems, sounded as catchy to the quack doctors and 
disreputable speculators in human life and human happiness as 
it did to the patients who organized the first Keeley club at 
Dwight in the spring of 1891. 

So we first hear of the Keeley League as the Bichloride of 
Gold Club. From a membership of a dozen or two, it grew 
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rapidly to a membership of one hundred or two and more 
rapidly still to a thousand or two. The cured man on leaving 
Dwight regretted that he must leave the Bichloride of Gold Club 
and its associations and influences behind him. It occurred to 
the Chicago graduates that they were sufficient in number to 
organize a club of their own, and we find the first Bichloride of 
Gold Club outside of Dwight organized in Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1891. This was followed by the organization of other 
clubs in different parts of the country. Then in Dwight in 
November, 1891, was organized ‘‘The Bichloride of Gold Club 
of the World,” the first step toward the formation of a general 
organization, national and international in character. By this 
time the membership of the Dwight club had reached and passed 
the 3,000 mark. 

This was followed by renewed activity in the formation of 
auxiliary clubs, composed of graduates of Dwight and branch 
Keeley Institutes who resided in all parts of the Union, and the 
public next hears of the National Convention of Delegates from 
Bichloride of Gold Clubs, which is held at Dwight in the spring 
of 1892. The total membership of the Dwight club at this time 
numbers about 4,000 and the outside membership about 2,000. 
The name of the national organization is changed to ‘‘The As- 
sociated Keeley Bichloride of Gold Clubs,’’ and the new organi- 
zation continues to grow. The public next hears of the National 
Convention of Delegates from the Bichloride of Gold Clubs 
which is held in Dwight in September, 1892. The public is sur- 
prised, perhaps amazed, to learn that the delegates present, 
representing every state and territory in the Union, number 
over 600. Leading merchants, ministers, and physicians, and 
citizens generally, who visit Dwight during the convention are 
surprised, perhaps amazed, to find that these 600 delegates are 
the best-looking and the brainiest body of men they have ever 
seen assembled together for any purpose. They are equally sur- 
prised, and perhaps amazed, to find that these are prominent 
men—men of high social standing in the communities which 
they represent, men of prominence in every department of com- 
mercial life and in every one of the professions, learned and 
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liberal. They find in the chair a capitalist who calls to his assist- 
ance a man who has represented his district in a state senate for 
four consecutive terms; they find on the floor, taking active 

part in debate, lawyers and doctors of large practice, ministers 

of large congregations, journalists representing or owning news- 

papers of large circulation—they find politicians of popularity 

and influence ; men who have filled positions on the bench with 

credit to themselves and to the public; authors who are read 

from one end of this continent to the other, as well as in other 

continents ; merchants of wealth and credit ; superintendents © 
and managers of great industries; and mechanics who have 

gained distinction in their handicrafts and comfortable incomes 

by their industry. And strangest, most surprising, most 

amazing of all, they learn that of this 600 there is not one who 

has not been cured of the liquor or the drug habit by the use of 
Dr. Keeley’s remedies. A thing which they do not need to 

learn, but which they can plainly see, is that these 600 men are 

enjoying the best physical and mental health. There never was 

gathered together in any convention in any country 600 happier 

men than are these. ‘They show it in their faces, as well as in 

their voices. They are grateful men and never miss an oppor- 

tunity of expressing their gratitude to God and to the Keeley 

remedies. They are positive men and have formed opinions 

which are at variance with the notions entertained and nurtured 

in all other gatherings that have preceded them, where the pro- 

motion of temperance was the object in view. 

At this convention was born the ‘‘ Keeley League.’’ In seven- 
teen months the Bichloride of Gold Club with a membership of 
a dozen or so had grown into the Keeley League with a member- 
ship of over 10,000. In less than seventeen months the little 
club at Dwight had become the parent of 150 clubs scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States. In 
less than seventeen months the vague ideas which the founders 
of the original club at Dwight must have entertained regarding 
its future had become crystallized into a doctrine for the promo- 
tion of which 10,000 American citizens were ready and willing 
to devote their time, their energy, and their means. 
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It was not enough for the man who had been saved from the 
wretchedness of a drunkard’s life and the misery of a drunk- 
ard’s death, that he should simply kneel and thank God for his 
own salvation. He felt immediately that there was something 
else for him to do. If he had been saved, if he had brought 
happiness upon a loving mother or a devoted wife, if he had 
brought joy to his own hearthstone ; if he had surrounded him- 
self with the comforts and with the pleasures which follow in the 
wake of sobriety ; if he had regained the respect and confidence 
of his fellow-men, he knew that others less fortunate than he de- 
manded his assistance. He had a mission in life, a high and a 
holy mission, as long as there was a drunkard who could be 
saved on the face of the earth. He knew that individual work 
would amount to little, but he also knew that the combination of 
individual labor, directed in a good cause, would accomplish 
much. Hence, he allied himself to the Keeley League. 

The mission of the Keeley League ‘is to further the cause of 
temperance among all people by curing the drunkard of the 
disease of intemperance, and preventing the youth of the country, 
by education and example, from contracting it. To bind to- 
gether in one fraternal bond all who have taken the Keeley 
treatment for liquor or other diseases ; to extend the knowledge 
of the Keeley remedies; to establish state and auxiliary 
leagues, and by medical, moral, and Christian methods, with the 
help of Almighty God, to discourage and annihilate the use of 
liquor as a beverage in any way that may seem opportune or the 
occasion may demand.’”’ So says the constitution of the Keeley 
League. 

The members of the Keeley League are not prepared to rest 
with the cure of the drunkard. They look upon the cure, not 
as a possibility or a probability, but as a certainty. They make 
no qualified assertions when they speak of curing the drunkard. 
They hold even more pronounced views than the discoverer of 
the remedies as to the percentage of inebriates saved by their 
use. Itis held by the latter that 95 per cent of the patients 
treated with the Keeley remedies are cured ; it is admitted that 
about 5 per cent are incurable. The records of the Keeley 
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League, fortified by the personal knowledge of its members, go 
to prove that fully 974 per cent of the patients treated are cured, 
or that 24 per cent only have relapsed. The records and 
personal experience of the members have taught them also that 
70 per cent of those who relapse are either young men who 
have never been diseased by liquor, and who consequently could 
not be cured, or old men in whom the liquor disease is an 
effect rather than a cause. Thirty per cent of the failures are 
among men who have never been sincere in their desire to be 
cured, who have other habits and vices to the growth and life of 
whieh liquor is a necessity, or who cling to the liquor habit as a 
matter of choice rather than of appetite. ; 

It is an article of belief with the members of the Keeley 
League that the cure of the drunkard, while it goes a long way, 
does not go far enough toward the solution of the liquor 
question. Dr. Keeley cures; he does not prevent. It is sad to 
think that the young man who is forming the habit of drink 
must become diseased as a drunkard before he can be cured. 
There is no place in the Keeley Institute for the reformation of 
a bad habit or the reclamation of a wild young man. The Keeley 
Institute is not a reformatory. Parents who send their boys to 
Dr. Keeley because they are a little wild, or inclined to be wild ; 
because they have been once or twice under the influence of 
liquor ; because they have formed the habit of staying out late 
of nights ; because they will not attend church on Sunday; be- 
cause they swear, or lie, or steal, are sending them to the wrong 
place. In almost every instance, young men who have not con- 
tracted the disease of alcoholism, but who have been sent to 
Dwight as a precautionary measure, have relapsed into their old 
habits. They are not ripe for Dwight. They have been 
plucked too soon. It is the mission of the Keeley League to 
teach these young men to let liquor alone, by education and ex- 
ample, before the disease has fastened itself upon them. It is 
the mission of the Keeley League to teach them that the best 
years of their lives may be squandered before they are in a con- 
dition to receive Dr. Keeley’s remedies. It is the mission of the 
Keeley League to show these young men, by education and ex- 
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ample, that there is nothing in this wide world to be gained by 
tippling, by saloon associations, or by riotous living, while there 
is everything to be lost. 

It is the mission of the Keeley League to reach out after the 
hopeless and houseless drunkard in the city streets, to help him 
to the cure and to provide for him after he is cured, until such 
time as he may be able to provide for himself. It is the mission 
of the Keeley League to bring about a reformation in public 
sentiment which will close the gates of the prison against the 
drunkard and open to him the gates of the hospital ; to instruct 
those in authority that the proper way to treat the drunkard is 
to cure him ; to bring about such legislation as will provide for 
the medical treatment in public institutions of persons arrested 
for drunkenness, and to convince humanity that the liquor habit 
and drug habit, so-called, are diseases and that these diseases 
can be and are being cured. The Keeley League holds it as an 
article of faith that no man was ever reformed by punishment ; 
that no great vice, public or private, was ever annihilated by 
legislation. 

The mission of the Keeley League is catholic in its scope. It 
has no quarrel with any existing temperance organization or 
with any existing temperance effort. Its aim is rather to direct 
than to antagonize the great temperance organizations of the day. 

The Keeley League is composed in the main of men who 
never before have been identified with temperance or reforma- 
tory movements of any character; of men who would not be 
identified with temperance or reformatory movements, conducted 
on the old lines. They have thus far given every evidence of 
the sincerity of their intentions by a remarkable devotion to the 
cause which they have espoused. These men have no interests 
in common with the proprietors of the Keeley remedies, and it 
is safe to say that, with hardly an exception, they would resent, 
and resent with emphasis, any attempt on the part of the Leslie 
E. Keeley Company to interfere in their organization or to 
dictate in the shaping of their policy. They look upon the dis- 
coverer of the Keeley remedies as their leader. They have 
given his name to their organization. They: are loyal to him. 
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But they are interested more in the preservation of his discovery 
than they are in the advancement of his financial interests. 
They are interested more in the growth of Keeleyism than they 
are in the personal prosperity of Dr. Keeley or his associates. It 
is not difficult to understand how they can disassociate the 
Keeley movement and the Keeley Company. The one to their 
mind is simply the medium through which the good is trans- 
mitted. The other is the good itself. The one is the agent, the 
other the principal. The agent is a necessity and is recognized 
as being an indispensable one in this movement. They realize 
that without the protection which is thrown around the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Keeley by a corporation organized for profit, the 
discoveries would fall into the hands of persons who would 
speedily bring them into discredit and disrepute. They have no 
sympathy with the demand which has gone up in certain 
quarters that the Keeley formula be given to the medical pro- 
fession, for they believe that the moment it becomes common 
property, the usefulness of the remedies will cease. The medi- 
cal profession would ‘‘improve’”’ the remedies out of existence. 
The public would very soon find Dr. Keeley’s Cure for Drunken- 
ness on the bargain counters. Cheap imitations would flood the 
market, for every conscienceless and characterless manufacturer 
of patent medicines in the country would feel at liberty to 
advertise and offer for sale any spurious, cheap, and villainous 
concoction which might suggest itself, as the genuine article. 
The spurious remedies would not cure ; they would be more 
likely to kill. In a little while the name of Dr. Keeley’s 
remedies would become odious. Dr. Keeley himself would 
become a byword, and his discoveries would be lost to science 
and lost to humanity. It is part of the mission of the Keeley 
League to protect the Keeley remedies; to expose fraudulent 
cures ; to warn the public against the rogues who, for a few 
miserable dollars, would create a vain hope in the heart of the 
suffering mother, wife, or daughter, who is ready to sacrifice 
every little comfort and every little necessity to meet the cost of 
a treatment for some loved one, who has become diseased by the 
liquor or drug habit. 
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Nearly one hundred thousand patients have been treated with 
the Keeley remedies. Not all of these have been treated at the 
institutes ; and not all of them have been cured of inebriety. 
The Keeley remedies have been doing their work quietly, but 
none the less effectively, in the homes of the country, during 
the past thirteen years. (Thousands of liquor, opium, and mor- 
phine cages have been cured by the home treatment. These 
cannot, as a rule, be taken into account as available material for 
the Keeley League. Neither can the thousands who have been 
cured at the Keeley Institutes of diseases other than those result- 
ing from the liquor habit, although many cured morphine and 
opium men are to be found in the ranks. It cannot be expected 
that those cured of nervous diseases would become active mem- 
bers of an association for the promotion of temperance. When 
all of those cured by Dr. Keeley who for one cause, or for one 
reason or another, abstain from active participation in the work 
of the Keeley League, are considered in making up the figures, 
together with the five per cent which are supposed to have 
relapsed, it is safe to say that there are at least 50,000 persons in 
the United States who are interested directly in the Keeley 
League and its work. And this number is being augmented at 
the rate of 1,000 every week. The Keeley Institute at Dwight 
and its branches are curing drunkards at the present time at the 
rate of 50,000 per annum. One half of this number, at a most 
conservative estimate, become active members of the Keeley 
League. To put it with all the force the statement is entitled 
to, for it isa remarkable one,—Dr. Keeley is turning out 
missionaries in the cause of practical temperance at the rate of 
25,000 per annum. It is part of the mission of the Keeley 
League to direct the work of this magnificent force. And what 
can it not accomplish? Was there ever before such an army 
engaged in such a work? Can the reader realize the magnitude 
of the movement which will soon be able to number 25,000, 
50,000, 100,000 intelligent, energetic, faithful advocates, every 
one of whom is equipped by nature, education, and experience 
for the work which he is to do? If the liquor question is ever 
to be solved, will not the solution be brought about by an army 
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of men who are prepared to cure the drunkard of his disease, 
and to prevent the youth of the country, by education and ex- 
ample, from contracting it? If the liquor question is ever to be 
solved, will not the solution follow the stopping of the demand 
for drink on the part of those who have become addicted to its 
use, by curing them of the appetite, and by rousing a public 
sentiment which will make it as disgraceful and ruinous for a 
young man to be found in a whisky shop, as it would be to be 
found picking a pocket? 

And what will follow the work of the Keeley cure and the 
Keeley League within the next ten years? The sight of a 
drunken man reeling through the streets of a city will soon be a 
rare thing, and be as shocking as rare. Nearly 4,000 drunkards 
who formerly either habitually or periodically reeled through 
the streets of Chicago, have been cured. They are missed, 
deeply missed, in the drinking places. They are sober men 
now, every day in the year, making happy homes and happy 
lives for those who love them. The Chicago employer, who, two 
years ago, would tolerate the occasional or steady drinker in his 
establishment, tolerates him no longer. He must get cured or 
lose his employment. The cured man is more certain of employ- 
ment and advancement in any of the great houses of Chicago, if 
he wears the badge of the Keeley League, or shows a certificate 
of cure from a Keeley Institute, than if he had never been 
addicted to the immoderate use of liquor. Why? Because ex- 
perience has taught the employers that they can place more 
dependence upon the cured man than they can upon the man 
who drinks moderately. The latter is likely to become diseased 
at any time, while the former has been vaccinated against a 
relapse. 

Chicago is mentioned because Chicago is the nearest great city 
to the parent Keeley Institute, and in Chicago more than in any 
other great city has the Keeley treatment been subjected to the 
closest scrutiny and the most severe criticism. In Chicago more 
than in any other city, thus far, have the mercantile and cor- 
porate employers of labor made intelligent and systematic in- 
quiries into the results attending the treatment of the liquor and 
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drug habits at the Keeley Institute. And these inquiries have 
resulted in conclusively establishing the fact that drunkenness 
is a disease and that the disease can be cured. It is the 
mission of the Keeley League to see that the confidence reposed 
in the Keeley treatment by the employers of the country, is not 
imposed upon or violated ; to protect the good name which 
Keeley graduates have established for themselves everywhere, 
and to do its utmost toward elevating the moral tone of those 
who, after graduation, are placed in positions of importance and 
of trust. 

Let the Keeley League but maintain for a few years its present 
ratio of growth, and its influence will be felt in every workshop, 
in every mercantile house, on every railroad, in every industry 
where labor is largely employed. It will make drunkenness a 
thing to be as much feared and avoided as any other loathsome 
disease. When employer and employee disagree, the employer 
will have sober and not drunken men to deal and reason with. 
Strikes will be fewer, because disputes will be settled without 
them. The man at the bench will have a brain as clear as the 
man at the desk. The one will be as quick to discover an im- 
position and as capable of determining his exact rights as the 
other. The mission of the Keeley League is to reach the artisan 
and the laborer as well as the merchant and the lawyer. In- 
deed, it is more the mission of the League to reach the laboring 
class, so-called, than any other, for they are the greatest suffer- 
ers from the curse of alcoholism and the least able to bear the 
suffering. It will require time, hard work, and strong argument 
to convince the laboring classes that liquor is the one enemy 
above all others with which they have to contend, and that this 
enemy can be crusked, but neither time, energy, nor argument 
will be spared, and success is as certain to follow the efforts 
which will be put forth to accomplish this grand result, as day 
is to follow night. 

The mission of the Keeley League unfolds itself as the days 
go by. Its field is the world. Its opportunities are limitless. 
Its possibilities are boundless. 


JOHN J. FLINN. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


BY A. J. PALM. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


IF any reason, in addition to those that have long been urged, 
were needed to abolish legalized murder in this Christian nation, 
it has been furnished by the late census reports. The only 
reason wcrthy of notice set forth by the advocates of the death 
penalty in favor of the law of retaliation, is that without the 
fear of death staring the evilly inclined in the face, human life 
would become more insecure than it is with the black shadow of 
the gallows to serve as a warning to those who need restraint. 

Those who believe that a firm conviction of the sacredness of 
human life is the strongest safeguard against its violation do not 
need the statistics of experience to convince them of the bad 
public policy of putting men to death either as a punishment or 
an example; but there are many who, in spite of the world’s 
experience to the contrary, still think that man is a physical 
coward to be frightened into good behavior by the threat of pun- 
ishment. These should study carefully the statistics furnished 
under oath and after a thorough investigation by the census 
authorities regarding the death penalty as a deterrent for the 
crime of murder. 

The figures show that in Michigan, where no man has been 
killed legally for killing illegally since 1846, in Rhode Island, 
where capital punishment was abolished in 1852, and in Wis- 
consin, where judicial murder has not disgraced the fair name 
of the state since 1853,—in these states the crime of murder has 
been less frequent the past ten years, in ratio to the population, 
than in the remaining northern states where life has been ex- 
acted for life. 

Comment is unnecessary. If capital punishment can live 
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after this authoritative declaration, it must continue to live in 
the future as it has done in the past, on prejudice, superstition, 
and stupid ignorance. The legislator who is familiar with the 
facts bearing on the subject and who will vote to continue this 
old Jewish barbarism or who will refuse to vote for its abolition, 
is false to his race and a stumbling block to true civilization. 

This barbarous law now has a victim within its grasp whose 
case appeals to the higher sentiments of every true man and 
woman. A boy only sixteen years of age in the great Empire 
State has been sentenced to die in the horrible death chair the 
first week in December. Deliberately and willfully putting a 
human being to death is always horrifying and brutalizing, but 
it becomes doubly so when one of nature’s forces, intended to 
conserve only to man’s comfort and happiness, is made to burn the 
young life out of a child. We trust that every man who believes 
in progress, who respects the principles laid down in the New 
Testament, who believes that human life is sacred at all times and 
under all circumstances, will petition Governor Flower in the 
name of civilization and in behalf of the better impulses of 
nine tenths of the American people, to spare his state and the 
nation the demoralizing, inhuman spectacle of willfully taking 
the life of a child. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Improvements, inventions, and innovations are thick on every 
hand, and if a man is not progressive enough to take advantage 
of them voluntarily, they are almost forced upon him without 
his consent. Among the latest novelties proposed is that of col- 
lecting the ballots on election day by sending men out for that 
purpose, and thus taking the polls to the man rather than oblig- 
ing the man to go to the polls to discharge one of the highest 
duties of citizenship. It is urged that the census, which is a far 
more complicated and laborious matter, is successfully taken in 
this way, and that the expression of the popular will as to men 
or measures could be ascertained in the same manner. 

Another proposed innovation is that of delivering mails. At 
least one of the national political platforms declares itself in 
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favor of delivering the mails in country districts, so that the 
man who gets one paper a week and two letters a month may 
thereby have them put into his hand at his cabin door though it 
be in the mountains away from the haunts of civilization. This 
plan would be advantageous in more ways than one. It would 
accommodate the man who gets the mail ; it would give employ- 
ment to a large number of government appointees, and would be 
an additional source of strength to the political party that has 
the naming of the first set of carriers. 

The members of the Concord (Mass.) Board of Education have 
introduced something new. Finding it difficult for children in 
outlying districts to reach the ‘central schools they conceived the 
novel plan of sending out wagons to collect the children and 
bring them to the schools. The experiment has proved so satis- 
factory that it is not only to be continued in Concord, but several 
other Massachusetts towns have adopted the same plan. This 
gathering in of the children has suggested to the editor of one 
of the religious journals the practicability of sending out gospel 
wagons to gather the worldlings in to hear the word preached 
on Sunday. This would be somewhat after the plan of the man 
in the New Testament who made a feast and, on the failure of 
the invited guests to put in an appearance, sent out his servants 
to constrain men to come and enjoy his hospitality. If the 
church people, in addition to sending out gospel wagons to con- 
vey the people to the sanctuary, will promise them a good 
square meal after a short sermon, the plan would no doubt add 
materially to the size of the congregations ; at least until that 
happy Bellamy period arrives when every man will have a good 
meal at home and when every dwelling has telephone connection 
with church, theater, music hall, and lecture room, so that a 
man may recline on the sofa in his own parlor and still enjoy the 
sermon, lecture, or concert. 

Verily there is no telling where improvements may lead us. 
It has even been proposed, by a very sensible writer too, that we 
should employ honest, able men to do a large part of our politi- 
cal thinking ; that instead of every man’s being expected to 
break his head in wrestling with the questions of tariff, taxation, 
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foreign relations, etc., and vainly trying to understand them, the 
great majority should pursue the even tenor of their way, attend 
to their regular employment, and elect honest, capable men, 
without hedging them about by party lines, to study and settle 
these vexatious problems for us as in their honest wisdom they 
may think best for the public good. , When some one can sug- 
gest a plan whereby these wise and good men can be secured 
having the confidence of the people, this labor-saving propo- 
sition will have made one great step forward. There is, without 
any doubt, too much worrying and bickering over political ques- 
tions on the part of the many and too much partisanship in their 
treatment by the few who are’ selected to deal with them as 
guardians of the public interest. 


PENSIONS. 


This is an age of pensions and the United States may properly 
be called the nation of pensions, for we are said to be paying 
more pension money to-day than all the world besides. If 
Uncle Sam is not rich enough to give us all a farm, as the song 
has it, he may be able and willing in the near future to give us 
all a pension and, judging by the mutterings of discontent that 
come from farmers all over the country, getting a pension of 
moderate size would be better than getting three hundred and 
twenty acres of government land. A book recently published 
advocates pensions for all needy persons after reaching a certain 
age and the idea seems to have struck a responsive chord. ° 

It has been the policy of governments to restrict pensions to 
those who have served in the army or navy, but there seems to 
be no reason why the trade of war should be selected as the 
only one in which a man can so well serve his race that his 
services should still be rewarded after he is worn out and no 
longer able to earn a livelihood. 

It is now the custom in some cities to pension firemen and 
policemen on reaching a certain age or when disabled. Teach- 
ers have been trying for years to convince the school authorities 
of this and other countries that their profession is as important 
and as honorable as that of the soldier, and that they should re- 
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ceive pensions on being compelled by the infirmities of age to 
give their work over into younger hands. Some countries have 
heeded the demand, and teachers after a certain term of service 
are permitted to retire on part pay, and before many years the 
custom will doubtless become geueral. 

New York City is likely to have the honor of being the first 
city in the United States to pension her faithful teachers. A 
member of the Board of Education has presented the matter in 
so favorable a light that the board referred it to a special com- 
mittee which is to formulate a pension bill. 

When superannuated teachers may retire on part pay the 
teaching force in our schools will be greatly strengthened. 
There are but few in any profession or calling who do not find 
themselves falling behind the spirit of the age when advancing 
years overtake them, and particularly is this true of the 
teacher. There are teachers in almost every city who have 
outlived their days of successful school work, and who in justice 
to the public welfare should be retired, but are kept through 
sympathy for the good they have done rather than for any they 
are able to do now. This kind of pensions is more expensive 
than that which pays only on retirement from service. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Direct Legislation by the People. By Nathan Cree. 16mo. cloth, 
194 pp. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
This is an interesting discussion of a subject comparatively 

new in American politics, but one that may in the near future 

become a prominent topic of national interest. The people of a 

republic are jealous, as well they may be, of their rights, 

privileges, and interests and whether with or without good 
reason, there is a growing distrust among the masses against 
those who are chosen to represent the public will and public 
welfare. It is thought that men selected to care for the public 
interests too often forget their campaign pledges when they enter 
legislative halls and subvert the public good to private welfare. 

Hence we may expect that people will begin to demand changes 

that will lessen rather than enlarge delegated authority, or in 
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other words, they will attempt to do more themselves and entrust 
less to others. This is what has given rise to the question of 
direct legislation by the people. 

Mr. Cree’s position is indicated by a quotation from May’s 
‘‘Democracy in Europe” : 

‘*Representatives may be deceived or corrupted ; they may bitray 
their constituents or exceed their powers ; they cannot be trusted to 
make laws absolutely binding upon the w hole people. It is.femtinem to 
deliberate and mature laws for the government of the state; “Silt it is 
for the sovereign people to approve or reject them.”’ 

The author of this work maintains that new methods to form 
and express public opinion are needed and he would adopt a 
modified form of the Swiss Referendum and the Popular 
Initiative as a part of our governmental machinery. Under the 
Referendum, acts passed by the Swiss legislature’ are submitted 
to a popular vote for approval or rejection when eight cantons or 
thirty thousand voters petition for such privilege. The act then 
becomes a law or not as the popular will may decide. Under 
the Initiative when fifty thousand voters petition for a constitu- 
tional amendment or for a new statute law, the legislature must 
submit the draft of such amendnient or statute to the people for 
their rejection or approval. 

Mr. Cree does not wish to be understood as proposing direct 
legislation as a sovereign remedy for all the political ills of 
society, but he urges it as an important practical reform worthy 
not only of consideration but of adoption. The book is well 
written and the argument inforced by apt quotations from high 
authorities. 





